





HOW TO OBTAIN A WATER SUPPLY IN THE ABSENCE OF SPRINGS, 
RIVERS AND RAIN. 


By Grorce Hupparp, F.S.A. [F.]. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 3rd February, 1919. 


N the consideration of a water supply in the absence of all rivers, springs and rain, it must be 
realised that every drop of water that falls to the earth comes from the air. As the air is the 
source of supply it is necessary to consider shortly the composition of the air we breathe. All 

that need be said about this is that it is composed of certain gases and aqueous vapour. All gases, 
except aqueous vapour, are present in definite proportions to each other, but the aqueous vapour is 
subject to very large variations. This gas, or aqueous vapour, is always being given off by evaporation 
from any surface of water or from ice until the atmosphere becomes saturated with it. The point of 
saturation, or the dew-point, represents that state of the atmosphere when it cannot contain any 
additional moisture or aqueous vapour at a given temperature. The dew-point or state of saturation 
varies with the temperature. The higher the temperature of the air the more aqueous vapour it is 
capable of containing. The state of saturation is made known when the dry and wet thermometers 
record the same temperature. It is obvious that if the temperature of saturated atmosphere is 
lowered below the dew-point, then the moisture that it cannot contain at such lower temperature 
must be deposited. This deposition of aqueous vapour consequent upon the lowering of the tem- 
perature below the dew-point sometimes forms dew, or it may fall as rain or remain suspended in 
the air as a mist. If the temperature of the atmosphere is again raised without any chance of its 
coming in contact with any form of moisture, then the atmosphere is comparatively dry and 
evaporation from any moist surface is rapid. In fact, as the temperature of the atmosphere rises if 
absorbs moisture whenever it comes in contact with it, and as it falls below the dew-point it deposits 
its excess of moisture. The process of evaporation takes up pure aqueous vapour from even the most 
fetid pools, and it is again distributed on the surface of the earth in the form of pure water when the 
temperature falls below the dew-point. If it were not for this action and reaction, life, as we know 
it, would be impossible on the earth. 

Passing from these elementary remarks, we must now consider by what process the temperature 
of the atmosphere can be chilled below the dew-point, so that its superabundance of aqueous vapour 
shall be deposited at the lower temperature upon a desired surface and in sufficient quantity to afford 
a water supply. Before, however, directly dealing with this point, it must be realised that the portion 
of the earth receiving the sun’s rays during the day is absorbing a certain amount of heat. Generally 
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speaking, one-half of the heat of the sun received by the illuminated atmosphere is absorbed by the 
air, leaving the other half to reach the surface of the ground, provided that there are no intercepting 
clouds. This process of absorption of the heat of the sun during the day is reversed during the night. 
For our present purpose it may be assumed that the heat received either by the atmosphere, or by 
any portion of the surface of the earth, during the day, is radiated during the night, into space. Thus 
the atmosphere which is warmed during the day is capable of containing a greater percentage of 
aqueous vapour than it can retain, if it is chilled below the dew-point, during the night. When the 
temperature of the surface of the earth falls during the night below the dew-point the excess of aqueous 
yrapour, in the form of dew, is deposited. If, however, the sky during the night is overcast with 
clouds the heat acquired by the day is given off into the layer of air below the clouds, and the tendency 
is for the temperature of the earth and the atmosphere to be maintained. Under these conditions the 
atmosphere will continue to contain the aqueous vapour and little or no dew will be deposited. It is 
on the clear starlight nights that the most copious depositions of dew take place. 

The atmosphere may also be warmed or chilled by purely mechanical processes. Thus, if a 
lump of ice is placed in a glass of water the outside of the glass becomes chilled, and the moisture-laden 
air, coming in contact with the chilled surface of the glass, in its turn decreases in temperature. As 
soon as it falls below the dew-point the outside surface of the glass, especially if it has a rough and not 
a polished surface, becomes coated with beads of water. If now the glass of water containing the ice be 
placed on a plate the dew will soon be seen running down the surface of the glass and forming a dew 
pond in the plate. From this example it will be seen that, provided a chilled surface can be produced 
which will lower the surrounding temperature of the atmosphere below the dew-point, the aqueous 
vapour will be condensed on the chilled surface. Radiation lowers the temperature, and so does 
evaporation, and when these two forces are both in action a very considerable fall is reached in the 
temperature of the radiating and evaporating body. Asa concrete example of this, the well-known 
method adopted in India of procuring ice is worth recording. For an account of this I quote from 
Scott’s Meteorology, in the ‘‘ International Scientific Series :— 

A very practical use of nocturnal radiation has been made from time immemorial in India, in the preparation of 
ice, and on such a scale that about ten tons of ice can be procured in a single night, from twenty beds of the dimensions 
about to be given, when the temperature of the air is 15° or 20° Fahr. above the freezing point. The locality referred 
to is in the immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta. A rectangular piece of ground is marked out, lying east and west, 
and measuring 120 by 20 feet. This is excavated to a depth of 2 feet and filled with rice straw, rather loosely laid 
to within 6 inches of the surface of the ground 

The ice is formed in shallow dishes or porous earthenware, and the amount of water placed in each is regulated 


by the amount of ice expected. No ice is formed if the wind is sufficiently strong to be called a breeze, for the air is 
not left long enough at rest, above the bed, for the temperature to fall sufficiently by the action of radiation. 


To obtain this result I should imagine that it is essential that it should be a cloudless night, and 
the air comparatively still. Mr. Scott points out that this freezing action ceases with southern or 
easterly airs, which contain more moisture than the north-north-west airs. It is when the wind is in 
the north-north-west that the freezing action is most active, and it is largely owing to the chilling 
effect of evaporation in the dryer airs that the freezing temperature is reached. From this example it 
will be seen that the straw lining is a non-conductor of heat, and thus prevents the pans of water from 
absorbing the heat of the surrounding earth. As the heat that the water and the pans contained in the 
first instance becomes lessened by radiation and evaporation during the night, the temperature of the 
water falls below the freezing point. It is well to bear in mind this striking illustration of the low tem- 
perature which can be attained by a body of water protected by a non-conductor of heat from contact 
with the surrounding earth. In miniature we have here almost the same conditions which operate in 
a properly constructed dew-pond. 

Another example, which will be more familiar to everybody, may be seen on the railways where 
the sleepers are entirely covered by gravel. On a frostv morning it may often be observed that the 
hoar-frost covers the gravei lying immediately above the wooden sleepers, whereas the gravel lying 
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between the sleepers shows no sign of hoar-frost. In this ease the wooden sleepers act as a non- 
conductor, and the gravel lying above them, having radiated into space a certain amount of the acquired 
heat of the day, becomes chilled and the dew which is deposited upon this protected gravel becomes 
frozen and appears as hoar-frost. A decayed sleeper may at once be detected, as it no longer acts as a 
non-conductor of heat, and so the hoar-frost is not deposited on its surface. Illustrations might be 
quoted without number, but my object in referring to these instances is to emphasise the fact that, by 
the application of simple automatic conditions, definite results may be obtained which may some day 
prove to be of great importance to humanity. 

In certain countries where there are neither rivers nor springs, and where the rain seldom or never 
falls, the conditions appear to render such localities unsuitable for man and beast. Yet, by the appli- 
cation of scientific principles, a constant water supply will be obtained if it is possible to lower the 
temperature of the air below the dew-point. This, I think, may be done on the evidence of the follow- 
ing facets : 

Before beginning to construct a dew-pond it would be quite possible to predict with considerable 
measure of certainty whether it would or would not act as a condenser in any particular locality. All 
substances during the night have the tendency to decrease in temperature below the temperature of 
the surrounding air, but owing to their mass or bulk this process of cooling may be too gradual to 
allow the substance to attain its ultimate degree of coldness before the sun rises in the morning. 
Provided the substance has a sufficiently large superficial radiating area, and it is thermally cut off 
from its surroundings, except the air, it will attain what is known as its “ thermometric distance.” 
Thus, the temperature of grass always assumes a temperature of 8°6° below the temperature of the 
surrounding air, whatever that may happen to be. Swansdown, for instance, always drops 12° to 
13° below the temperature of the air, and I found that a thin piece of iron 15 inches square, when 
suspended in the air, dropped during the night 9° below the temperature of the air at the same level. 
On this point Tyndall says: ‘ Thus, while the general temperature varies within wide limits, the 
difference of temperature between the radiating body and the surrounding air remains sensibly 
constant.’ ‘This thermometric distance, that all substances try to attain, may give some astonishing 
results. 

Let it be imagined, for example, that it is a still night and the grass has dropped in temperature to 
its thermometric distance 8°6° below the air. The air in its turn drops in temperature by contact with 
the cold grass. The consequence is that the grass attempts to re-establish its proper thermometric 
distance, and to do this it has again to fall in temperature, and this in its turn again further chills the 
air. The final result is that the grass may drop in temperature perhaps 18° below the temperature of 
the air a few feet above the grass. From the dew-pond point of view this is an important factor in 
predicting whether the dew-point will or will not be reached in a proposed dew-pond. It is by a com- 
parison between the number of degrees that the temperature of the air is likely to be lowered by the 
cooling effect of the condensing surface with the number of degrees that the atmosphere must fall 
before the dew-point is touched that it becomes possible to predict whether aqueous vapour will or 
will not be condensed out of the atmosphere. 

To illustrate what I mean I find that at Moddersfontein, in the Pretoria district, no rain falls 
during the months of June, July and August, and yet at 6 a.m., the hour when the readings are taken 
of the wet and dry buib thermometers, that the dew-point is never more than 10° below the temperature 
of the air. If my little metal plate 15 inches square fell 9° below the temperature of the air at the same 
level, it may safely be assumed that a large area of metal would fall considerably more, in the same 
way that grass which has a thermometric distance of 8°6° falls on a still night 18° below the temperature 
of air a few feet above it. At Moddersfontein a drop of 10° only is required to get the first traces 
of dew, thin iron plates over a fairly large area should easily drop very considerably more than this, 
so that distilled water might be obtained at Moddersfontein during the three months when no rain falls. 
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ANCIENT DEw-Ponps. 

In numerous dew-ponds in this country the dew-point is reached without difficulty. But not till 
my brother, Dr. Hubbard, first suggested the physical action that was in progress, was a scientific 
explanation advanced as to why these ponds remained charged with water through the longest 
summer and in the absence of all springs or surface drainage. Furthermore, we were, I think 
the first to show that these ponds furnished the principal water supply to those pre-historic races who 
lived on the hill-tops on the South Downs thousands of years ago. On the higher part of the Downs, 
and sometimes on the very summit of the Downs, such ponds may be seen. 

From time immemorial a certain definite form of construction seems to have been adopted. For 
a description of this I quote from Neolithic Dew-ponds and Cattleways, the joint work of my 
brother and myself : 

Operations are commenced by hollowing out the earth for a space, far in excess of the apparent requirements of 


the proposed pond. The whole of the hollow is then thickly covered with a coating of dry straw. The straw in its 


turn is covered by a layer of well-chosen, finely-puddled clay, and the upper surface of the clay is then closely strewn 
with stones. Care must be taken that the margin of the straw is effectively protected by clay. The pond will gradually 
become filled with water, the more rapidly the larger it is, even though no rain may fall. If such a structure is situated 


on the summit of a down, during the warmth of a summer day the earth will have stored a considerable amount of 
heat, while the pond, protected from the heat, by the non-conductivity of the straw, is at the same time chilled by 
the process of evaporation from the puddled clay. The consequence is that during the night the moisture of the 
comparatively warm air is condensed on the surface of the cold clay. Owing to the chilling effect of evaporation from 





this thermally isolated surface, the condensation during the night is in excess of the evaporation during the day, and 
the pond becomes, night by night, gradual ly filled. The dew-pond will cease to attract the dew if the layer of straw 
should get wet, as it then becomes of the same temperature as the surrounding earth, and ceases to act as a non- 


conductor of heat. 

The late C. J. Cornish, in The Naturalist on the Thames, gives some perfectly surprising results 
in respect to the accumulation of water in a dew-pond. The measurements were made by a shepherd 
employed by Mr. Cornish. 


Whenever he (the shepherd) thought that a heavy dew or fog was to be expected he notched a stick and drove 
it into the pond over night so that the notch was level with the surface. Next morning he pulled it up, marked how 
high the water had risen above the notch; and notched it again, for measurement. On January 18th, 1901, after a 
night of fog, the water rose 1} inches; on the next day after another fog, 2 inches; and on January 24th 1 inch. 
Five nights of winter fog gave a total rise of 8 inches, a vast weight of water even in a pond of moderate area. Five 
days of heavy spring dew in April and May with no fog gave a total rise in the same pond of 3} inches, the dews, 
though one was very heavy, giving less water than the fogs, one of which even in May caus hr the water to rise 1} inch. 


The heaviest rainfall in these islands would never probably give anything approaching this result 
within the same time, and the full effect of this may perhaps be better appreciated when it is realised 
that an inch fall of rain represents slightly over 100 tons of water to the acre. 

In some localities the ponds are known to the shepherds as “ misty ponds,”’ because it is asserted 
that the mists hang over the ponds. ‘The chilled atmosphere above the pond would condense the 
aqueous vapour and a mist would be formed, just as mists are formed over rivers or streams in the even- 
ings after a hot day. The name Mist, or Misty Ponds, seems quite appropriate.’ Those ponds which are 
situated at the highest elevation are certainly more successful than those in the valleys. The reason 
for this appears to lie in the fact that the invisible aqueous vapour is carried upward in the air currents. 
As the air rises into higher altitudes it expands, and this mechanical process of expansion lessens the 
temperature. As the temperature diminishes there is rapid condensation, and the condensation is 
greatest on the hill-tops which rise above the warm air of the valleys, and more especially does this 
condensation take place on the surface of the dew-ponds which have been artificially prepared. The 
hill-tops which rise into the clear upper atmosphere radiate easily and act as condensers. All must 
have observed how the clouds hang around near the hill-tops when the rest of the atmosphere seems 
clear. It is only when the invisible aqueous vapour condenses that it becomes apparent, and it only 
condenses when the atmosphere becomes chilled below the dew-point. 

Dew-ponds appear to be only successful when constructed on a chalk bottom. Some people 
have therefore considered that the chalk must have some mysterious influence upon the result. This 
mysterious influence is, I fancy, only due to the fact that chalk is a sterile soil, and it is owing to the 
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absence of worms that the layer of straw can remain dry. A dew-pond on any other soil, except chalk, 
would be certain to fail if constructed exactly on the old methods, and it is for this reason, so far as I 
know, that dew-ponds are only found on a chalk formation. In the absence of a chalk formation it 
would be necessary to lay a foundation bed of cement-concrete, or asphalte, so that the non-conducting 
material should be protected against the destructive action of worms or other animals boring in the 
earth. A thick layer of straw is a very good non-conductor, and its efficacy lies in the fact that the 
cellular formation of the straw contains still air—i.e., not in motion. The rays of heat which are able 
to penetrate the straw structure are baffled by the still air, whereas those rays which can with com- 
parative ease penetrate the still air are in their turn baffled by the structure of the straw. By the 
almost innumerable number of straw structures, with the still air in the cells, the heat rays fail to pass 
through the entire mass. Thus a good non-conductor of heat should be a material composed of sub- 
stances of very different densities. 
Natural Dew-ponps. 

During the discussion which followed on a Paper I read at the Society of Arts, Mr. W. K. Stratton 
spoke about some ponds in the Colesberg District (Cape Colony). These ponds, he asserted, had a 
higher water level in the morning than in the evening, this result being obtained during the dry 
season and in the absence of any springs. Mr. W. E. Abbott, in a letter which appeared in the 
Pastoralists’ Review in July, 1910, speaks of a lake, at or near the top of Lagoon Mountain at an 
altitude of 2,000 feet, in the parish of Page, in the county of Brisbane. He says: ‘‘ This lake has been 
the puzzle of the inhabitants for more than half a century, for it retains its water except through the 
most severe droughts. During the great drought of 1885-6 it dried up, and then in the most 
astonishing manner it filled up again before the drought broke up and without any rain having 
fallen on the mountain or in the district.” Mr. Abbott says the top of the mountain is heavily 
timbered, and that this lake is not fed by any springs or streams, and yet it displays this extraordinary 
capacity of recharging itself before the rains come. The explanation is, if I may venture to give it 
without having been anywhere near New South Wales, much less on to Lagoon Mountain, that the 
marshy site of the lake may chill the rarefied air below the dew-point, so that the condensed aqueous 
vapour is deposited in the basin of the lake. 

A far more striking example of the action of a natural dew-pond was given to me by Mr. Hubert 
Congreve in a letter dated March 7th, 1909. In this letter he says that ‘‘ in 1906 he visited the Lac 
de Bouchet in Auvergne. It was a very hot summer, ponds and small streams were dry, the large 
rivers unusually low, and large trees drooping. Yet the Lac de Bouchet was brim full.”” He com- 
mented on this to the keeper of the little inn on the shores of the lake. “‘ Mais c’est toujours comme ga,” 
said the innkeeper. “* In a dry summer it is always high, in a wet summer low.” Mr. Congreve gave 
a diagram in his letter, from which it appears that the lake is circular and about five-eighths of a mile 
in diameter, and it appears to occupy the crater of an extinct voleano. The altitude of the lake is 
some 1,300 metres, and the margin of the crater is covered with pine-wood ; the crater crust on which 
the pine trees grow stands some fifty feet above the lake. The lake is on the highest ground for miles 
around, with the exception of one peak three miles away, which stands at an altitude of 100 metres 
above the lake. The isolated and elevated position of this lake, with no higher ground within three 
miles of it, precludes any suspicion of a spring as a source of supply, and of course there are no streams. 
Even if the lake did receive a supply from such sources, it would neither explain the fact that the lake 
was brim full in the very hot summer of 1906, when no rain fell between May and August 14th in the 
Auvergne, nor would it explain what the innkeeper observed when he said that “in a dry summer it 
is always high, in a wet summer low.” The catchment area around the lake is quite sufficient to feed 
a lake of such a size as the Lac du Bouchet. Professor Boyd Dawkins could not explain the phenome- 
non, and said he would go and see it the next time he was in the Auvergne, but whether he did so or 
not Ido not know. The only theory to account for this natural dew-pond—for it can be nothing else 
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in the absence of rain, streams or springs—lies, I think, in the fact that the lake is situated at a con- 
siderable altitude, and is surrounded by a belt of fir-trees. The warm moisture-laden air from the 
valleys falls in temperature as it rises and expands, and it becomes still further chilled as it comes in 
contact with the fir-trees. The temperature of the air is reduced below the dew-point, and the moisture 
that the air cannot contain at this lower temperature is deposited as dew and finds its way into the lake. 


RECENT EXPERIMENTS. 

Experiments which were made by my brother and myself resulted in striking effects where we used 
mica as the non-conductor. We made wooden trays, 2 feet square, and painted them various colours. 
We also prepared square slabs, constructea from waste mica, 2 feet square and 2 inches thick. When 
we placed any one of our trays upon such a slab of mica, on the same night and side by side other trays, 
not on mica slabs, the result was that we generally obtained during the night just twice as much water 
in the tray placed on the mica as we obtained upon the other trays. These experiments were carried 
out upon a gravel path where no sign of condensation appeared. ‘The wood with which the trays were 
constructed is in itself a good non-conductor of heat, and it is owing to this fact that the trays placed 
directly on the gravel gained some moisture. Those trays painted green or those painted white 
obtained the most water, whereas those painted black invariably obtained the Jeast. The presence 
of chlorophyll in all vegetation, which gives it its green colour, may have some bearing on the point. 
The true parasitical plants, which rely upon obtaining their moisture from the trees upon which they 
grow, are rarely if ever green. A lawn at the side of the gravel path was wet with dew. The ovvious 
reason for this is that the thin blades of grass, being only connected at their base with the earth, are 
able to radiate their heat easily, and quickly attain their thermometrie distance. As they become 
chilled below the dew-point of the atmosphere, the dew is deposited upon each blad 2. 


MopERN DeEw-ponps. 

There appears to be no difficulty in obtaining water at high altitudes ; but in order to test the 
possibility of obtaining water at a very low level my brother and I carried out an experiment on a large 
scale. The immediate result of this experiment was so extraordinary that I venture to give the 
particulars at some length. 

In a flat meadow between Mottingham and Grove Park, in Kent, on perhaps the lowest lying land 
in the district, we determined to construct a dew-pond. We began by excavating the earth to a depth 
of 18 inches over an area of 100 feet square, the superficial area of the pond was to be 10,000 feet. 
After the work of excavation was completed we laid a bed of 4 inches of cement concrete, and in order 
to check any moisture rising into our pond from below we thickly coated the surface of the concrete 
with pitch. Mica is an excellent non-conductor of heat, and from this material we had slabs or tiles 
made, measuring 2 feet square and 2 inches thick, which were to be the active agents in the construction 
of our pond. ‘The surface of the pitch was spread over with fine sand to make a suitable bed for our 
mica slabs. ‘hey were then put down in regular order, leaving perhaps an inch space between each 
slab. In order to keep thes2 slabs quite dry and so preserve their heat non-conducting property, we 
covered the whole surface of the pond with ? inch of asphalte; the asphalte ran into the spaces 
between the slabs, but when it was completed it presented an even black appearance over the 
10,000 feet area of the pond. 

When all was completed, I went in the early morning of a day in autumn to see if the pond had 
collected any water. Or the way I met the contractor who was returning from a still earlier inspection. 
I asked if there was any water in the pond. To this question he made the inscrutable reply that the 
‘ pond looked like a window.” The pond lay but a short aistance away, and I thought that perhaps 
[ should learn more by my own observation than I should by asking for an elucidation of his remark. 
Still, his remark was so unexpected and so inexplicable that I admit it puzzled me, more especially as it 
came from a very matter-of-fact man. 
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On arriving at my pord, a most extraordinary spectacle presented itself. The pond did not look so 
much like a window as a great chess-board, with some 2,500 perfect white squares, all ruled off regularly 
by hard pitch-black lines about 1 inch wide between them. There was only the very faintest trace of 
dew on the grass around the pona, but not so in the pond itself. On the asphalte immediately above 
each mica square, tall white hoar frost was standing, but there was not a trace of hoar frost on the 
asphalte above the joints, which stood out as hard black lines. In the course of a few hours the sun 
melted the hoar frost, but we obtained hundreds, if not thousands, of gallons of water, which lay in 
great pools and puddles on the surface of the asphalte. It was a comparatively warm day, and the 
asphalte, protected as it was by the mica slabs, retained the heat, and the sun in the course of the day 
dried up the pond. Still, the experiment was a success, and if the pond had been laid with a fall we 
might have kept the water by running it off into underground tanks. This experiment, which was 
purposely carried out under the most disadvantageous conditions, proved the possibility of obtaining 
a water supply far in excess of the requirements of a single domestic house. Mica was an expensive 
material to use, wood or straw would have been cheaper, and these would probably have given an 
almost equally good result. 

In an article under “ Engineering Notes ” on 24th January, 1919, in a journal called The Near East 
this statement appears: ‘‘ A condensing reservoir measuring 100 feet by 100 feet would, it is esti- 
mated, yield an effective volume of about 200,000 gallons of water per annum, equivalent to the 
domestic water supply necessary for a population of 30 or 40 people. The first cost of an installation 
of this character is extremely low.” 

To obtain the best possible result from a dew-pond there are three essential points to be fulfilled :— 

1. The site of a dew-pond should be on high ground, facing the moisture-laden winds. 

2. The substructure of the pond should be made of the most suitable and efficient non-conducting 
heat material, such as straw. 

3. The superstructure of the pond should be composed of the most suitable heat-conducting 
material, so that the heat acquired during the day may be radiated as quickly as possible after sunset. 


J 


Future Possisivitiss. 

Referring to the garden observation of the dew being on the grass, or fertile land, and not on the 
gravel path, or desert waste, it seems possible that an explanation may be found as to why certain 
lands are rainless. ‘The wind passing over the ocean must absorb a considerable amount of moisture, 
provided it is not already saturated, and yet that moisture will pass over islands and whole districts 
without any rain falling. Such lands are always barren rocky or sandy wastes, like the gravel path. On 
such desert land there would be very little dew deposited, for the surface of the land becomes baked 
during the heat of the day, and the process of cooling during the night is too gradual to allow it to 
become sufficiently cool to chill the atmosphere below the dew-point. The consequence is that the 
land remains dry and parched, and yet the rough grass, that may perhaps grow in some places, becomes 
drenched with dew during the night ; but the air, warmed by the sun’s rays of the day, quickly absorbs 
the dew, and the earth remains parched. What the air gives up at night it acquires during the day. 
Unless those conditions can be brought about by artificial means which will result in chilling the air 
on such a large scale as actually to change the climate, there is no chance of converting the desert 
wastes of the earth into fertile land. But this result will ultimately be attained in crtain localities 
by the adoption of some form of dew-pond, or condensing surface, aided by the growth of trees, I have 
no doubt. 

Take, for instance, the islands known as the Desertas, lying only twelve miles away from the 
island of Madeira. Madeira, as is well known, is a most fertile island, the luxuriance of its vegetation 
strikes all who visit it ; but the Desertas, of exactly the same geological formation, have neither springs 
nor rivers, and rain is said never to fall. The islands are uninhabitable except for a few fishermen, 
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who succeed in obtaining water by hanging out fleeces, from which in the morning they wring out the 
water gathered in the night. Here man, in his necessity, has applied a simple law of nature. He has 
compelled the air to give up that which it would otherwise have retained. These rocky islands (the 
Desertas), only partially covered by shrubby grass, are admirably adapted for the construction of dew- 
ponds ; the moisture-laden atmosphere could most readily be induced to deposit its moisture on to 
properly prepared surfaces. The water thus deposited during the night, however, would have to be 
run off into tanks so as to avoid its loss by evaporatior during the day. The supply so obtained should, 
in the first instance, be used for rearing trees. The marked effect that trees have upon the climate is 
not generally appreciated, nor is it generally known how admirably they ar2 adapted for extracting the 
moisture of the air. 

In any scheme for procuring water in waterless lands trees must eventually play an important 
part, if not the most important part, and, therefore, at the risk of apparently departing from the 
question of dew-ponds, I am anxious to show the importance of arboriculture. Wood, as I have said, 
is a good non-conductor of heat, but the bark of a tres is a better non-conductor. The trunk of a tree 
is as slight as it can be with safety, having regard to the wind pressure on the spreading branches and 
the foliage. This being so, the whole superstructure of the tree is disconnected as far as possibie from 
the earth, and the non-conducting property of the bark of the trunk further cuts off the heat rays from 
penetrating the wood. The trunk, branches, twigs and stalks to the leaves are each in turn as slight 
as possible, and the leaves themselves are as thin as may be. The leaves are, in fact, to a remarkable 
extent disconnected with the earth, and, owing to their great superficial area, as compared to their mass, 
they very quickly radiate into space any heat that they have may acquired during the day. Thus, 
shortly after sunset, these wafers gently flapping in the air having radiated their heat, chill the air as 
it passes over their surface, and this chilling of the air induces condensation upon them. If, now, the 
form of a leaf hanging down from its slender stalk is borne in mind, it will at once be realised how the 
water will drop off from its pointed end and fall on to leaves at a lower level, but which have a wider 
spread. ‘This action is continued until the water drops to the ground around the margin of the tree’s 
circumference. As a general rule, the roots extend underground just about as far as the branches do 
above ground. On still and cloudless nights this dew which has been deposited on the leaves may 
often be heard dripping to the ground, watering, in fact, the extremities of the roots, though not a drop 
of rain has fallen, and it is only at the extremities of the roots that the tree is capable of taking up the 
moisture for its nourishment. Nature has in the evolution of the tree most marvellously and perfectly 
fashioned it in all its parts, so that the maximum of moisture may be quickly extracted from the air 
after sunset. 

Though there is the keenest competition betweer tree and tree in the forest, they do in fact co- 
operate together to bring about such a general chilling of the air as will result in inducing rain to fall. 
Think of the slight chilling effect upon the atmosphere by one leaf, and this effect must be multiplied 
by thousands for one tree, and this again by every tree in the forest. In The Daily Graphicof January 
22nd, 1909, in an article on the “ Effect on the Afforestation Scheme,” it is stated that “‘ The Washing- 
ton Elm of Cambridge—a tree of no extraordinary size—was estimated to produce a crop of seven 
million leaves, exposing a surface of about five acres of foliage.” A cold stream of air emerging out of 
a forest of such trees would come in contact with the surrounding warmer air which had not been 
subject to this chilling process. The contact of the atmosphere at different temperatures would pro- 
bably result in such a copious condensation that we should appreciate its effect in a downpour of rain. 

In the Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, speaking of the direct influence of 
forests on rainfalls, Dr. Hann is quoted as saying: “ In the Cordilleras clouds with rain falling from 
them can be seen hanging over forests, while over contiguous lands covered with shrubs or used for 
agriculture the sky is blue and the sun is shining.” 

This same effect 1 have observed on more than one occasion while standing on the high ground 








near Broadway in Worcestershire. 
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With a great expanse of distant lands and sky stretched before 


me, I have seen the rain falling from dark clouds hanging over the wooded lands, while the sun was 


shining everywhere else. 


To return again to the Desertas, or the Desert Islands, as the name implies. 


If young trees were 


here planted and the extremities of their roots were irrigated with the water from the dew-ponds that 


might be constructed, the trees should flourish. 


Their foliage, in the course of a few years, would pro- 


bably induce rain to fall, and after this, these desert islands would become as beautiful and perhaps as 


prosperous, as their adjacent island, Madeira. 


There is no need to dwell on the vital importance of obtaining water in waterless lands. 


The 


famines, which result in the death of thousands at a time in India, are due to the failure of the crops 
in a dry season, and the loss of millions of sheep which annually die in Australia is due to the lack 


of water. 


I am confident that a water supply can be derived directly from the atmosphere, and the 


result may be that, in other lands than ours, the words of Kipling may be sung : 


We have no water to delight 
Our broad and brookless vales, 

Only the dew-pond on the height. 
Unfed that never fails 


DISCUSSION ON MR. HUBBARD’S PAPER. 


The President, Mr. Henry T. Hares, in the Chair. 


Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE [F.]: I have much 
pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Hubbard. 
I need not apolog:se for doing soon the ground of ignor- 
ance, because there is nobody in England, save possibly 
Mr. Hubbard’s brother, who knows as much about this 
subject as he does. We have all been deeply interested, 
and nobody more than myself. Mr. Hubbard, I am 
afraid, made cuts in his manuscript, and [ am afraid 
left out the interesting description of the scientific per- 
formance of Gideon’s fleece, which | wanted to hear 
again from his lips, because his way of explaining it is 
very simple and interesting. We shall all greatly en- 
joy reading his paper, which needs to be read thought- 
fully. 

Mr. JOHN W. SIMPSON [F.]: I would like to be 
allowed to second the vote ofthanks. Mr. Hubbard has 
given us one of the most admirable and neatly ex- 
pressed expositions of elementary scientific facts that 
I have ever had the pleasure of listening to. One is 
expected to acquire information of this kind from text- 
books, but it is quite another thing to hear a practical 
exposition from a man who really understands what he 
is talking about. I think we are greatly indebted to 
Mr. Hubbard for his paper. 

Mr. HUBBARD, Junr.: I would like to ask Mr. 
Hubbard what practical value the dew-pond would 
have in a place such as Australia, where, I understand, 
aqueous vapour which comes from the Pacific falls on 
the mountains a few miles inland from the east coast, 
so that the air in the centre of that continent is 
dry and the land barren. However much the tem- 
perature was reduced I gather that extraordinarily 
little moisture would be obtained from it. Would 


establishing dew-ponds induce vegetation under those 
conditions ? 





Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD: My son did not give 
me notice of this question. As far as I understood 
his question, it was—Would a dew-pond in the centre 
of Australia be a success? Could you get sufficient 
water from it to rear trees ? I can say at once it would 
not be asuccess. The aqueous vapour is deposited as 
the air currents rise into high altitudes in passing the 
mountain range, and it is therefore a dry wind which 
descends on the barren land to the west of the moun- 
tains. But there are curious things in Australia ; 
there are caves there which, in the absence of any 
suspicion of rain or springs, are filled with water. It 
comes out of the air, somehow. These caves must, I 
imagine, occupy elevated positions, As to Gideon’s 
fleece, so far as | remember the record in Judges, he 
wanted to demonstrate that the Lord was with him. 
To do that he said he would lay down a fleece, and the 
dew would be deposited on the fleece and not on the 
adjoining land. On another occasion the whole pro- 
cess was to be reversed, so that the dew would not be 
on the fleece, but instead on the adjoining land. In 
the case of the dew being on the fleece and not on the 
ground Gideon must have put his fleece down early in 
the morning, when the earth was still cold. The con- 
sequence would be that the ground under the fleece 
would remain cold during the day, as it would be pro- 
tected from the sun’s rays, while the land around 
the fleece would be baked by thesun. So that on the 
following morning the dew would be found on the 
fleece lying on the cold patch of ground and the dew 
would not be on the surrounding land as the tempera- 
ture then had not fallen below the dew-point. On the 
other occasion it cannot have been such an excessively 
hot day and Gideon must have put his fleece down in 
the evening, after the earth had been warmed by the 
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sun’s heat during the day, thus the fleece was lying on 
a warm surface, and as a consequence no dew would be 
deposited onit. But the temperature of the surround- 
ing earth did fall below the dew-point, and in this in- 
stance the dew would be on the surrounding earth, not 
on the fleece. 

A VISITOR: Could that result have been 
obtained bv varying the nature of the soil on which he 
placed the fleece ? 

Mr. HUBBARD: That was 
nature of the soil is given. You will find, in the 
of Judges, that it was a threshing-floor. 

Mr. SIMPSON: I do not pretend to a greater 
knowledge of the Scriptures than Mr. Hubbard 
possesses, hut my youthful recollection is that after 
Gideon had put the fleece down the first time it was 
full of water, and he wrung it out. And, as Mr. Hub 
bard has warned us, if you want your dew-pond to be 


not 


because the 


s00k 


not so, 


a success you must not have damp between the con 
taining surface and the ground. If, the second night. 
the fleece was slightly damp, it would account for the 
absence of condensation. 

Mr. HUBBARD: The dampness of the fleece pro- 
bably would have some effect, but it seems to me that 
the determining factor would be the time when the 
fleeces were put down. That is to say whether they 
were put down in the morning or the evening 

The PRESIDENT: [am sure this has been a most 
interesting paper, and quite an interesting discussion 
too. It seems to me it is a great pity that no attempt 
has been made to put this principle to practical use. 
I was mentioning it to a man who is a large sheep- 
farmer in Australia, and he was very sceptical about 
it. Tasked him to come here and listen to the paper, 
but he was unable to do so. But I shall see that he 
has an opportunity of reading it. He said that if 
any man could succeed in producing a large quantity 
of water in Australia there is a very large fortune for 
him any day of his life. If such a system could be 
introduced into those districts of Australia which are 
waterless, it might be of very great value indeed. 
One point in Mr. Hubbard’s paper I did not under- 
stand. In his description of the experiment which 
he and his brother made in constructing a dew-pond 
he described the way in which they formed the surface, 
and the upper surface was a black asphalte. Just 
before that he told us they had experimented with 
wooden boxes of certain colours, and that the black 
colour was the one which attracted the least water. 
If they had known that before, as I gather they did, 
they onght not to have used a black surface for the 
purpose of this experiment. 

Mr. HUBBARD: Youareright, sir. We did after- 
wards paint it with Hall’s distemper, and the pond 
remained there along time. But it was broken up in 
the winter when boys got on it and began skating. 

The PRESIDENT: It is a great pity that these 
experiments cannot be carried further, and it is a pity 
some public authority cannot be induced to carry them 
out, because it would be of such enormous value in 
many parts of the world. 


INSTITUTE 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mr. Baillie-Scott’s Paper. 


23 Old Buildings, Lincoln's Inn: 3rd March 1919. 


To the Editor, JourNaL R.1.B.A .— 

Dear Srr,—I was unfortunate and missed Mr. 

saillie-Scott’s paper. I have just read it, and knowing 

that fundamentally we agree in the main things that 
matter | feel reluctant to write about the few points 
where we appear at any rate to be at variance. 

Mr. Baillie-Scott says : ‘ It is no use telling me that 
if a thing is fitted for its purpose it is beautiful. If 
instead of colour-washing an old stone wall we had 
cemented it over to a nice level surface ruled over with 
lines to represent joints it would answer the purpose 
well enough, but all the beauty and interest of the wall 
would be lost.” “‘ And so, when practical merits are 
claimed for ugly methods we must urge that the 
problem is only half.solved, and that the worser half.” 
I cannot admit that a result is practical unless it 
achieves a great deal more. There is one big principle 
common to all design—namelv. consider the scheme 
first as a whole, then perfect the details, making them 
in harmony with the whole and with each other. Only 
he who can do this—poet, architect, sculptor, painter, 
engineer, soldier, musician—deserves the name of 
artist, and nobody else can be practical in the proper 
sense. 

Architects, broadly speaking, follow one of two 
maxims. One is, make a thing right and it will be 
beautiful ; the other, make it beautiful and it will be 
right. The former is adventurous and open to new 
methods and conditions, but ever alert to learn from 
the past. The latter is apt to lean too heavily on taste 
and precedent, and be ill prepared for fresh impres- 
I think Mr. Baillie-Scott in his paper looks 
hack too longingly. No man is big enough to do great 
things unaided by his generation. Napoleon was 
beaten, not because he lost a battle at Waterloo, but 
because he no longer held the will, the affection, and 
the confidence of the French nation and army. And 
so in art, as ordinarily understood, the highest must 
always express, amongst other things, the nation and 
the age to which it belongs. The great artist, even 
when giving his best, receives from his contemporaries 
more than he can repay. I think this is rather like 
what Mr. Lethaby meant when he spoke of the need 
of ‘* a thousand men deep.” 

In architecture, one of our biggest difficulties, as Mr. 
Baillie-Scott said, is to find workmen trained to the 
appreciation of the qualities of materials and work- 
manship. We know where to go when we want crafts- 
manship of the highest order, but in the case of every- 
day masonry, bricklaying, and carpentry very few 
satisfactory men can be found because the ordinary 
tradesman has been taught to take pride in many of 
the very things we abhor. We are a good deal to blame 
for this. We have allowed “ building construction ” 
and “‘ architecture ” in the technical schools, etc., to 
become estranged without much protest. But J 


sions. 








WALTER ERNEST 


still hope we may find a remedy. Could the R.I.B.A 
found an association for tradesmen to be nominated 
by a number of architects under whom they had 
worked ? Another condition of membership might 
require candidates to attend a short course on building 
ideals to be given at approved schools under super- 
vision of the R.I.B.A. Perhaps in a few years a new 
clause insisting on membership of this association 
would be added to the official form of contract.- 
Yours faithfully, S. B. CAULFIELD [F.] 








WALTER ERNEST HEWITT [4A.]. 


It is with sincere regret that I have to record the 
death of my friend Walter Ernest Hewitt, which 
took place upon February 19th last, at his resi- 
dence, 28, Thornton Hill, Wimbledon, after a_ brief 
illness—septic pneumonia, following an attack of 
influenza. 

Walter Ernest Hewitt was the third son of Mr. 
Walter Hewitt, a well-known resident of Surbiton. 
He was a comparatively young man, having been born 
on 3rd October, 1865. He died in harness in the 53rd 
year of hisage. Educated at Haileybury, he served his 
articles to Mr. Rowland Plumbe [F.], 1883-1886 ; sat 
for and passed the examination for Associate R.I.B.A. 
in 1889, and commenced practice about that year or a 
little earlier at 7, Great College Street, Westminster, 
now demolished. Here it was we met, and here it 
was that we joined hands in the competition for the 
Surbiton Municipal buildings, our design being placed 
second by the assessor, the late Mr. Mountford. 

His was a general practice. All he carried out, no 
matter what, from a parish hali to a shop front, was 
in good taste. From the first, however, he specialised 
in domestic work, and it is therefore to this side of his 
practice that we must turn to see him at his best. A 
clever draughtsman and detailer, an able planner, a 
very thorough man, in short, in all he undertook, is 
the best description I can offer of Walter Hewitt. 

So many of his designs in and around London have 
appeared in the journals that it leaves me with little 
to add, except it be to refer to such of his works as 
the house he built for Mr. Percival Graves—known 
to us all as the author of ** Father O'Flynn ”—and the 
‘* Dormers,” Bovingdon, Herts, the entrance court of 
which house appeared on the Academy walls in 1910, 
as being typical examples of his work. 

Walter E. Hewitt was of a retiring nature, and it is 
therefore left to his many friends who knew him in his 
home to say what a genuinely kind man he was, and 
what a delightful companion he made when talking 
over his treasures, collected as a collector knows how 
to collect only. To see his books, prints, pictures and 
china was a real treat. He was a great bird-lover. 
No man in the world was a greater authority in the 
particular strain of pigeon he bred and developed in 
the spare hours granted him as a busy man. 

A. Heron Ryan-TEnIison [F.]. 


HEWITT [A.]. LOT 
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CHRONICLE. 
The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour: Sixtieth List 


Fallen in the War. 
Hartree, Lieut. E. M., R.A.S.C., attached 8th Royal 
Berks Regt. At first reported missing, and sub- 


sequently killed in action, Aug. 8th, 1918. (Son 
of Mr. J. Hartree [F.]). 
Military Honours. 
RuinD, Brevet Lieut.-Col. Sir Tuomas Duncan, 


K.B.E. [A.]. 
Mobilised as a serving Territorial (Major 5th Battn. the 
toyal Scots) on the outbreak of war, and shortly after- 
wards appointed to the General Staff as Brigade Major. 
Called to War Oftice August 1916 and in December 1917 
transferred to the Ministry of National Service, where he 
now holds position of Chief Recorder. Promoted Brevet 
Licut.-Colonel June 1917. teceived Order of Commander 
British Empire January 1918, and Order of Knight Com- 
mander British Empire January 1919. 


ANSELL, Capt. W. H., R.E. [4.]. Awarded the Mili- 
tary Cross and twice mentioned in despatches. 

TayLor, Major J. A. CutsHoim [Student], son of Mr. 
Thomas Taylor [Licentiate], has been awarded a 
Bar to the Military Cross. 

* For conspicuous bravery. At Briastre on 20th Octo- 
ber 1918, on reaching the final objective, and finding that 
the leading company was being enfiladed by an enemy 
machine gun, this ofticer took forward two men and a 
Lewis gun under heavy machine-gun fire. He put the gun 
in position, but was unable to get it to fire owing to the 
mud. He then brought up a German machine gun; this 
also he could not get to fire. He then went several hun- 
dred yards under very heavy machine-gun fire to obtain 
rifle grenades. These he tired and, going forward alone, 
shot two of the enemy with his revolver, the remainder 
running away. This officer's bravery and promptness of 
action ensured complete capture of the objective.” 


Sir Frank Baines on War Factories. 

Sir Frank Baines’s: exceedingly interesting and 
valuable lecture on “* War Factories and Sheds : 
their Construction and Adaptation to Future Needs,” 
was only partly delivered at the meeting of the 17th 
Sir Frank lectured for two hours, showed a large 
number of slides, and managed to condense an enor- 
mous mass of detail into a small compass, but it 
was evident that the subject was too vast to be 
dealt with at one meeting, and it was decided to 








adjourn and to arrange for the remainder of the 
lecture to be delivered later. The date has now 
been fixed for the 28th April, the meeting to be held 
at 8 o'clock instead of 5. It may be mentioned 
that the most important part of the subject, that 
dealing with the adaptation of these remarkable 
buildings to peace purposes, has still to be dealt with. 


Architecture and the Office of Works. 

As briefly noted in the last issue of the JOURNAL, a 
deputation from the Institute waited upon Sir Alfred 
Mond at the Office of Works on the 12th February. The 
deputation consisted of Mr. Henry T. Hare (President), 
Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., 
Major Harry Barnes, M.P., Mr. John W. Simpson, 
Mr. John B. Gass, and Mr. Max Clarke. Present with 
Sir Alfred Mond was Sir Lionel Earle, K.C.B., Secretary 
of the Office of Works. The following is a brief résumé of 
the proceedings. 

Mr. Hare said that the Institute and architects generally 
throughout the country beheld the increasing activities of 
the Office of Works with considerable anxiety. It was not 
in the public interest that important Government work 
should be confined entirely to the operations of a Govern- 
ment department. During the last four years architects 
had been practically deprived of their livelihood, but now 
that Peace was in prospect they looked forward to some 
amendment of former conditions, and trusted it would be 
the policy of the Government to distribute such work as 
might be available amongst the profession generally. 

Mr. Joun B. Gass [F.], Past President of the Man 
chester Society of Architects, strongly deprecated the in- 
creasing encroachment of the Government departments on 
the legitimate concerns of the general practitioner. A purely 
State service, he argued, tended to the acceptance of what 
its official offered. In architectural work particularly there 
was not in that service the competitive thought or indivi- 
dual necessity for effort which was so essential in the suc- 
cessful maintenance of a private practice, both in regard to 
economy of construction and architectural development 
and expression. The State and the municipalities should, 
in the national interest, take advantage of such practice in 
connection with their building works. The Royal Institute 
and its Allied Societies had for many years striven for a 
high standard of architectural education. The Universities 
and the schools throughout the country were spending large 
sums on architectural education. Unless there was oppor- 
tunity to bring this education into practical effect, much of 
it was lost, for it had to have freedom of expression, and 
this could best come through personal effort. The archi- 
tectural profession in England had never been properly 
utilised by the State. Unless there was opportunity, it 
could not be expected that the best men would be attracted 
to the profession. In the national int 
that in the architectural work of the nation opportunity 
should be given for utilising to the fullest extent the se1 
vices of architects engaged in independent practice, and 


erest 1t Ww is desirable 


particularly those who were specialists in various classes 
of work. The Government and municipal departments 
dealing with buildings should become more consultative 
and advisory ; they would then be in a position to render 
the best national service. 

Mr. Jonny W. Stmpson [F.] urged that for a great 
Government department to undertake work by which a 
considerable section of His Majesty’s subjects depended 
for their livelihood was to inflict upon them a real and very 
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grievous injustice. /The real basis on which the glory of a 
great department rested was not the aggrandisement of its 
scope, but regard for the public, and particularly of that 
section of the public which, by reason of its special training, 
was best fitted to judge of the measure of fitness of its work. 
It was not meet that a State department should undertake 
the work which a great profession was qualified to carry 
out, and without which they would be unable to fulfil their 
proper duty as citizens towards the State. 

Major Harry Barnes, M.P., said that the deputation 
had come really in the interests of architecture. A great 
nation should have a great architecture, and Sir Alfred 
Mond was in a position to ensure that in the time they 
were entering upon the nation should be represented by a 
great architecture. To get a great architecture two things 
were necessary : a great impulse and an ample command of 
funds. The great impulse in the future would undoubt- 
edly come from a new conception of the functions and 
duties of the State. That impulse would find its expression 
in the buildings which were put up by the State, whether in 
its local capacity or in its imperial capacity, to carry on 
its functions. But it was not sufficient to have this great 
impulse and an ample command of resources. They must 
have great architects; and it was impossible to have 
great architects unless they had a great school of archi- 
tecture, and the great training school was practice. They 
wanted the Office of Works to feel its responsibilities as 
having the opportunity of stimulating the architectural 
capacities and powers of this country. What was done by: 
the Office of Works was really a standard for work through- 
out the country. If the Office of Works considered that 
its architectural work could be done by its official staff, 
other official bodies would be likely to follow its lead. But 
if there was to be in this country a full expression of the 
architectural capacity of the country, there should be no 
reliance on official staffs, no matter how efficient. Archi- 
tecture, after all, was an individual matter: it was not one 
which could be controlled in a routine way. As regards 
the specific question of building post-offices, he would have 
every local building designed, as far as it could be designed, 
by the architect in that locality. And, according to the 
scope of the building, its character, and the purpose it was 
meant to serve, he would draw in a corresponding number 
of men tocompete forit. Architects felt that the Office of 
Works, by taking a large view of its position and its in- 
fluence upon architecture, could do a great deal to make 
for it a future at least equal to, if not surpassing, its past. 

Sir ALrrep Monp said that it was not merely a question 
of architects, it was a question of business organisation and 
of economy in carrying out work. The last work in con- 
templation before the war was a Board of Trade Office, 
ind the competition for that was gained by an outside 
architect. The tendency in his department had been 
rather not to undertake any large buildings, but he had 
not yet made up his mind whether that was altogether 
wise. He certainly thought that if there was to be com- 
petition the departmental staff might be as much entitled 
to compete as people outside. The ability was there, but 
it had not had a chance of expression. He felt that archi- 
tecture in England wanted a big lift up, and, from that 
point of view, he was entirely in sympathy with the view 
of the deputation. But he thought they had suffered in the 
past from want of concentration. There should be one 
considerable department, but it was very difficult to lay 
down its exact limits. , 

Sir Aston Wess said it was recognised generally what a 
wonderful work was done by the Office of Works during the 
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war in carrying out buildings of various sorts, and in an 
extraordinarily short time, and, no Coubt, very well. But 
if that was to continue and to increase, what was to be the 
future for architects, or the future of architecture generally ? 
And if Government buildings were to have priority, as well 
as housing, and the whole was to be carried out by Govern- 
ment departments, even private work which architects at 
present have would be stopped and architects themselves 
would gradually be absorbed into the Office of Works. In- 
stancing post-offices, these were special buildings, and the 
Office of Works knew their exact requirements. If the 
Department were more of a consultative than an executive 
Department the general requirements would be given to a 
local architect, who would be able to submit his plans and 
have the advantage of official criticism. A proper variety 
and local character would also be given to the work, which 
would be distributed over the country. The Education 
Department worked in that way. All schools erected had 
to be passed by the Board of Education. The drawings 
went there, and, after being criticised and altered several 
times, finally were brought up to the standard of the 
department. He had always maintained that the inten- 
tion in holding a competition was to discover the best archi- 
tect, not to select the plan and have that plan carried out 
exactly as designed, because it must be altered by those 
who were to use the buildings. There was in the architec - 
tural profession a feeling of soreness and to some extent a 
sense of unfairness. The Office of Works had endless 
means at its disposal. What chance had an architect, with 
heavy rent and staff to pay ? He was under a great disad- 
vantage. Ifthe Office of Works could take up the position 
of a patron of architecture and give a helping hand to the 
young man who showed distinction, by giving him a post- 
office to build, for instance, it might set him up for 
life. 

Sir ALFRED Monv: To some extent we try to do that. 
We gave the Victoria Tower Gardens scheme to an outside 
man. We have never taken up the attitude of religiously 
conserving everything for the Department. 

Sir Lionent Earte said the increase in the work of the 
Oftice of Works in the last few years was due to war needs. 
In a general way he did not think their work had increased. 
Every big building during his period of office, with the 
exception of one—the Armament building—commenced 
by his predecessor, had been built by an outside architect. 
All the other buildings, even the extension of the British 
Museum, had been done by an outside architect. In 
regard to outside architects doing post-office work he saw 
definite difficulties. When a post-office was being designed, 
his department was in daily consultation with the Post 
Office officials on the lay-out, and he did not see how a 
Manchester man, a Liverpool man, or a Bolton man could 
come to London every two or three days and attend to 
their instructions. Another important point was the strict 
financial control by the Treasury. He used to be a strong 
advocate for the buildings going to outside architects, but 
from personal experience since then of the appallingly un- 
businesslike methods of some outside architects they had 
had to deal with, his opinion had been modified. He was 
out for getting the best results. He did not hold that the 
Office of Works of necessity made the best designs. And, 
to open up another question, he could not help feeling there 
was a weakness elsewhere than in the Office of Works. The 
biggest school of architecture was in America. He had 
been in touch with American work, and one reason of there 
being such a virile school there was that the students had 
been trained at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. The men 


sent there had genius, and, as a result of the training on 
that, they produced fine things. Our schools were not 
comparable with the French schools. [Mr. Hare: They 
are not, Sir. They are subsidised in France ; they are not 
here.] He had pressed the Government to attract those 
who had won the English Grand Prix de Rome into this 
department, so as to improve its standard of architectural 
design, which was in many ways deficient, and he had put 
in a Minute to the Treasury to that effect, but there was a 
good deal of prejudice about it. The tendency outside was 
to think that because you are in a Government department 
you must become stereotyped and hidebound. 

Mr. Newron: But a man has to become anonymous 
when he is in a department: the work is turned out by 
the department, not by a particular man. 

Sir Lionet EaRLe: Designs have been shown at a 
Royal Academy Exhibition and elsewhere under the name 
of the architect. I have here cases of drawings shown 
under the name of the architect. We had a little exhibition 
this year in the Office, of water-colour sketches by our 
architects, and I was amazed at the kind of work, better 
than you could see in many of the galleries in 
London. 

Mr. Hare: I know you have an extraordinary amount 
of talent in the Office of Works. And there is a reason for 
it. During the war, architects have been driven to seek 
posts in the Office of Works in order to get a livelihood. I 
am sure that, speaking broadly, if a man with the artistic 
temperament be put into a permanent position with a 
definite salary he becomes demoralised. 

Sir ALFRED Monp: It depends on the strength of the 
artistic temperament in him. If he has that you may put 
him into a dungeon and you will not demoralise him. But, 
of course, there may be a tendency in that direction. I 
would not Jike to see every architect in the country in a 
Government department: far from it; but I think there 
is a little exaggerated fear as to the situation. I think 
it has arisen partly in regard to the housing schemes. 
But this department has nothing to do with housing 
schemes, and I do not know that it is likely to. The Local 
Government Board have appointed their own expert 
architect. 

Mr. Newton: The Office of Works has had much work 
to do during the war which necessitated organisation and 
a highly skilled staff, and, being apprehensive, we have 
come before injury is done. We want to show that it 
is not so much for architects we feel as for the future of 
architecture. We feel that the young student has no great 
incentive unless he knows that he may, some day, be 
called upon, in recognition of his talent, to build some 
large public building. That is something to work up for. 
If he goes to various schools of architecture and spends 
money and strenuous years and, after all, does not get any 
share in important public work, it does not put architecture 
on a very high ground. We want the Office of Works to 
encourage the private architect, as is done in 
France. 

Mr. Hare: We came here with the impression that 
the tendency of the Office of Works is to enlarge 
the scope of its operations. And if you can assure 
us that that is not the case or the intention, we shall go 
away pleased. 

Sir ALFRED Monn: I cannot commit myself as much as 
that. It is very difficult to define the limits of my depart- 
ment’s work. Supposing, in regard to the housing schemes, 
we found there was a certain area of housing not being 
done, and this department was told to go ahead and do it, 
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it must be done 
districts 


It is not for us to say ** We cannot do it ; 
privately.” As regards local architects, 
have not got architects who could handk 

Mr. Hake: It isnot merely a question of local architects, 
not official. 
An architect living a hundred miles away might very well 
carry it out. We are trying to ensure that the housing work 
shall be in the hands of architects, but 
succeed remains to be seen. 

Sir ALFRED MonD: I hope you will. I hav 
of sympathy with you, I assure you. But 
sider my own faithful and loyal staff 

The President having thanked Sir Alfred Mond for the 
hearing he had them. the 


some 


hig scheme. 


but independent architects, architects who ar 


how fat we shall 


e a great deal 


I have to con 


courteous 
withdrew. 


given deputation 


Professional Problems of the Moment. 


A Special General Meeting, summoned by the Council to 
consider some of the professional problems of the moment, 
was held on Monday, 10th March, the President, Mr. Henry 
T. Hare, presiding. 

The PRESIDENT having stated the object of the 
called upon Mr. Gammell to open the discussion 

Mr. K. GamMeE.r [A.]: Before I address myself to th 
particular business which brought me here, I should explain 
my position in the matter. 
bers who have had something to do with the governance of 
the Institute, I have, for some 
a large number of letters from men, not only in this coun- 
try, but outside it, happening in the 


meeting 


In common with other mem 
received 


considerable time. 


asking me what 


profession, and what is likely to happen, as well as offering 
suggestions as to procedures which might be taken. In 
approaching this matter | think it is advisable to enumerate 


five facts which I have kept before me in preparing to 
speak on this subject: First, J recognise fully, as was 
pointed out by Dr. Addison in addressing the deputation 
from the Institute, that our profession does not—to speak 
colloquially—represent the only pebble on the economic 
beach. Second, I realise that our greatest, if not our 


only. claim to the fullest consideration and sympathy from 


the community lies in this one point, that all ranks of the 
profession have at the cost of much time, « xpense, and 
trouble tried to fit thcmselves, so far as they can. to best 
serve that community. The third is—-and this also has 


been admitted by Dr. Addison, as far as I read the report of 
the deputation’s reception—that our profession 
more hardly dealt with than any other. 
helief, on the facts, that what I have 
ticular claim by our profession for exceptional consideration 
andsympathy. The last point is that the great reconstruc- 
tion schemes which are going forward will be judged by 
those now living and those to come purely from that pai 

ticular professional standpoint. And I suggest it will con- 
stitute, apart from the question of common sense, the most 
rank injustice to our profession if we are not given the 
fullest possible hand in carrying out those schemes. In 
considering the disabilities affecting our profession I divide 
the members into three which un- 
doubtedly has a prior claim to consideration constitutes 
those whom I would term the Service (Ap 

plause.) Of those who patriotically served during the war, 
a very considerable nuniber find themselves in the position 
of having to begin their work again de novo. I cannot 
imagine any more parlous case than that of the 
memker. The second class I would call the civilian archi- 
tects, and they form by far the larger proportion of ow 


has been 
The fourth is my 
stated creates a pal 


classes. The class 


members. 


Service 
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members. And although I suggest their case is not as bad 
as is that of the Service man, still I think it can be claimed 
that it is particularly bad. I would like to touch on one 
criticism which was offered by someone with whom I was 
discussing this matter. He said, “* I grant what you say of 
the independent architect, but what about firms ?_ I know 
a member of a firm of three, two of whom were forced to 
give up the work and take up something different from 
architecture, work which removed them from their localities. 
But one was left behind, and should have been able to keep 
together the threads or remains of the architectural prac- 
But I pointed out to him that, thanks to the legisla- 
tion of the last three years, it was impossible for any man to 
keep an architectural practice together. That, I think, isa 
fair statement of fact. Therefore I suggest that this par- 
ticular class is entitled to the fullest and most sympathetic 
consideration of the community. The third class is the civil 
servant, embracing not only those in Government employ, 
but also those working for municipalities. These can be 
further subdivided into two categories, the permanent and 
the temporary. With regard to the former, I do not think 
he comes into the picture at all. He is to be envied, in that 
he had found for himself what 1 suppose is congenial em- 
ployment. At any rate, he was unaffected by the problem 
of finding work. As for the temporary civil servant, there 
may be something to be said for him; but I cannot bring 
myself to believe that any man who has * made good ” in 
his wartime work is at the present moment in any danger 
of immediate unemployment. With the huge Government 
schemes which have to be at least licked into shape, it 
seems to me that the majority can look for a reasonable 
continuance of their employment, until better times come. 
Those are the disabilities of the members, as I see them. 
What are the palliatives which offer? 1 am aware that 
what has been euphemistically called the £500 limit has 
been removed, and certain embargoes on raw materials and 
dealings in the markets have also gone. That might sug- 
gest that normality would return very shortly. But is 
that I suggest, from the authoritative pro- 
nouncements which have appeared in the public and in the 
technical Press for many weeks, ond are still appearing, 
that normality is not likely to be reached in the immediate 
future. The question then arises, Can we put a period as 
to when normality is likely to happen ? My work for the 
Covernment has, for the last five months, taken me into 
five of the Heme Counties, and I have lost no opportunity 
of sounding every man who employs labour or is employed 
in the building trade and is in an authoritative position, as 
to what his beliefs were in regard to the restoration of 
normal conditions. And I] am sorry to say that the con- 
sensus of opinion is that this cannot come akout for at 
least two years. ‘There are thiee reasons given for this. 
I shall touch only lightly on the first two, the third I want 
to dwell on more fully. The first point is the labour 
troubles. ‘The second point is the difficulties in markets 
and in imports of raw material. ‘The third point, the most 
important of all, is that, owing to the legislative measures 
of the last decade, the contidence which the public at one 
time possessed in the value of building as a reasonable and 
safe investment has keen shattered (applause), and until 
this Government, or any other, can ke made aware of the 
fact and Ly legislation restore this greatest of all industries 
to its proper position, there will continue to he an inequit- 
able state of things. The men whose views I have given 
are men much more experienced than myself, and I do not 
doubt them. We are up against this fact, kased on good 
opinion, that normality is not yet likely to come about. 
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Then what offers? And here I would say that I have 
come here not to direct the meeting, but hoping to be 
directed, and that I shall be given some information of a 
reassuring kind. But, above all, I hope that some action 
will be taken to-night which will constitute an attempt to 
bring about a better state of things, not only for our pro- 
fession, but for all those who build, and I should be glad to 
be permitted to propose a certain resolution. Much as we 
all appreciate the efforts which the Council have made 
during these last vears of the war in doing their best for our 
profession, I think we might go still further to gain this end 
by calling together all those bodies connected with the 
building industry, to consider the question of these great 
schemes which are coming on ; and at that meeting prepare 
some form of memorial, or decide upon some action which 
shall have, as its major point, the great end of restoring 
confidence in the public mind as to the value of bricks and 
mortar. I believe there are men, within and outside this 
Institute, who can help us more than they have done, and 
I suggest it is up to every man who believes in the justice 
of his cause and who realises that we have been very hard 
hit, to fight, tooth and nail, for more equitable treatment 
than has been accorded to us in the past. I now propose 
formally, ** That this Institute should, as the oldest, and 
only chartered, body in this kingdom representing Archi 
tecture, take steps to call a meeting of all those bodies 
which, in the opinion of the Council, should be invited to a 
meeting in London; and it should be the business of that 
meeting to consider the best steps to bring before his 
Majesty’s Government the great need for legislation which 
shall, in some measure, go to restore public confidence in 
the building industry.” That is the general idea; T was 
not prepared with « resolution. 

Mr. W. Henry Wuire [F.]: I will second that resolu- 
tion for the purposes of discussion, but in doing so I would 
like to ask Mr. Gammell if he will put something more 
definite into it. Does he mean the repeal of the Finance 
Act, 1909? That has been the greatest stoppage the 
building industry has ever been subjected to. There is no 
doubt that the passing of that Act has tended to reduce 
building to a very great extent, and has resulted in people 
sending their money to foreign countries, instead of invest- 
ing it in bricks and mortar at home. 

Mr. Max CiarKe[F.]: L would support Mr. Gammell’s 
resolution, Sir, hut I do not think it is desirable to tie the 
hands of this Committee if they are appointed. They 
should be given the broadest possible reference, and the 
Finance Act, of course, is only one of the points. With 
regard to the question of normality, I think that, for the 
moment, we have arrived at normality, at any rate, for a 
very considerable number of years. I do not expect that 
in my time materials of any kind can be had cheaper than 
they can be obtained at the present moment. I do not 
think that the wages of the workmen will be reduced. 
Last Saturday week all the members of the building trade 
got an advance of practically 2d. an hour, bringing them to 
what they call a “flat rate.” That 2d. an hour gave 
the better-class tradesmen as high a wage as Is. 93d. 
an hour, and the average men—bricklayers, carpenters, 
and so on, to Is. 9d. an hour. Ido not see why that Is. 9d. 
should be reduced, or how it can be reduced. When these 
things have once arrived at this stage it is very difficult to 
bring them down. Personally, I have no objection what- 
evér to the bricklayer getting 1s. 9d. an hour. The only 
thing I object to is his doing as little as he possibly can for 
the 1s. 9d. (hear, hear). That is our difficulty. I had the 
prospect of getting some work to do. It was a small fac- 
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tory which was to be built at once. |My clients asked what 
it was likely to cost, and after considering the matter I told 
them that at the beginning of 1914 I thought this factor, 
would have cost between £3,500 and £4,000, but that it 
would now cost between £7,500 and £8,000. Two days 
after that came this 2d. an hour increase. I have had 1}d. 
an hour increase, and I found that, as nearly as possible in 
the ordinary way, it comes to about 4 per cent. on thi 
amount. I had to tell my clients that the additional 2d. 
would come to another 4} per cent., or practically 8} per 
cent. more than this time last year.. The result was that 
the matter was postponed indefinitely. There are a cer- 
tain number of people who would build because they have 
to build, or they make money by building, but perhaps not 
at those figures. Turning to the question of the housing of 
the working classes, it is a practical impossibility to build a 
house now for a workman which can be made to pay any 
remunerative interest at the present prices. (Hear, hear.) 
Of course, if a workman makes £5 a week he could afford, 
if he was careful, to pay £1 a week for his house, but that 
would be large. If he paid this £50 a year it would not be 
a very great interest on a house which cost £400 without 
the cost of land or the little etceteras which mount up when 
one is building a house. So the only thing one can look for- 
ward to is the Government assisting the various bodies who 
will build workmen’s houses. The only thing I find it 
difficult to make up my mind about it is, that architects, 
and town-planners and all these sort of people, talk such a 
lot—every paper is full up with talk—but there are no 
realities, there is no practical outcome of all the talk. You 
say you must not build more than twelve or eight houses 
to the acre, you must give a man a garden, you must put 
down grass, you must give him a bath, and so on. But all 
that kind of thing does not do good. All these competi- 
tions do not do any good. (Hear, hear.) I think I could 
make drawings for a dozen cottages which would not be a 
disgrace to me, which would be moderately convenient, but 
[ do not think my client would make any money out of 
them. As to the solution of these problems [ cannot offet 
a suggestion; it seems hopeless, I have actually seen it 
proposed in one of the building papers that the accepted 
standard of building materials should be lowered. So far 
is the position of architects is concerned, until all ranks 
among them band themselves together—(applause)—to try 
to do something for themselves they will be no better off. 
We are all too isolated, and we shall never be in a better 
position until we combine, whether by means of registration 
or not. It is to the rising generation | would address my 
remarks. Until the rising generation do something for 
themselves they will always be taking a back seat. /To 
take a recent happening. I hate to talk about it, but] 
think an architect ought to have been put into Sir James 
Carmichael’s position. I am not afraid of saying it, be- 
cause I think it. But he would have to be an exceptional 
architect. 

Professor 8. D. ApSHEAD[F.]: I wish to say a few words, 
Sir, as 1 humbly represent one of those loquacious archi- 
tects whom the last speaker mentioned as having talked a 
great deal and done nothing. I think the present situation 
has arisen because we, as a body, have not talked enough. 
Whilst I cannot, in all respects, support the resolution 
which has been put forward, I feel inclined to support it in 
the main. To criticise it in detail, I feel that it is, perhaps, 
too general, and so it is likely to lead nowhere, being liable 
to drift towards what one might describe as “ high poli- 
tics.” Because, after all, when the question of the possi- 
bilities of building is carried right to the point, it rests upon 
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world-questions of labour and material, over which we, as a 
body, cannot possibly have any control. I feel we, as a 
body, are perhaps a little pessimistic at the present 
moment. Naturally this is a period of great stagnation 
and hesitation; but I feel sure that that time will pass. 
Whilst I feel there is every reason for doing all that we, as a 
body, can to bring to the notice of the general public the 
importance of the profession, I feel that the more impor- 
tant thing is to hold hard unto those more immediate assets 
which are in front of us at the moment. The last speaker 
pointed out that the immediate asset was the housing, and 
it is with that I have been most intimately concerned. I 
feel the time has come when we, as a profession, ought to 
direct our final efforts towards securing that all the housing 
work done is under the direction of architects. 
[ have been one of those who have been associated with 
the President during the period of the war, or at any rate 
during the last two years, in doing all that we possibly can 
to bring this housing into the architectural profession. 
And those who know what has been done I am sure will 
agree that the President has exerted every effort 
successfully too—(hear, hear)—in bringing that 
and now, I think, is the the final coup. I 
attended an important meeting of the delegates of 
Local Authorities, at the Local Government Board, when 
the general matter of the housing question was discussed 
with Dr. Addison. And Dr. Addison pointed out that 
w paper was shortly to be sent out to Loeal Authorities 
stating that the work architects. 
And although he did not actually say that it would 
be made compulsory, he went as far as he possibly 
could in that direction. This, with that important 
fact which would appeal to Local Authorities more than 
any other-—namely, that the charges for outside ex 
perts would be placed to the credit of the National Ex 
chequer, while charges of the officials would be placed to 
the rates, gives us an enormous hold on this housing work. 
{ think that argument has not been sufficiently placed 
before the public, and if anything could be done, either by 
the formation of a Committee, such as Mr. Gammell points 
out, or in any other way, to bring to the notice of Local 
Authorities, and if possible, though more difficult, to the 
general public, that the charges for the preparation of plans 
of houses and schemes would be on the country, and not on 
the rates, I think it would have af enormous influence in 
still further promoting the objects of architects. 

Mr. ArtHUR KEEN: I do feel that what Professor Ads- 
head said about the payment of architects coming out of 
the Government contribution, and the payment of the 
Borough Surveyor for these schemes coming out of the 
rates, is @ very important matter. 
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Much rood would be 
done by ealling the attention of the provincial societies to 
that fact, and letting each rub it in with its particular local 
Council, I take it that the great cost of building at the pre- 
sent time is due partly to the shortage of labour, which will 
be put right when general demobilisation is complete, and 
partly to the fact that there is a great scarcity of bricks, 
which, I hope, will be made up this samme \t any rate, 
before long the prices of bricks will come down very 
materially. Another element in the costliness of building 
is the great price of timber, which is very largely a question 
of tonnage. I think it will be a litth time before 
that is put right, because the ships must be occupied first in 
bringing back food and in repatriating troops 


longe I 


The timber 
is there, and as soon as ships are free it will be at once 
available, and then prices will come down, unless wages 


continue to go up, though that is unlikely, because com- 
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petition will be rather severe among the working classes 
when demobilisation is accomplished. I think Mr. 
Gammell should tell us exactly what it is he is up against 
when he suggests that the Government should be invited 
to restore public confidence in bricks and mortar as a form 
of investment. I agree that it is desirable public confi- 
dence in them should be restored, but, so far as I know, the 
only thing that militates against it which the Government 
is responsible for is the Finance Act, Form 4 and the rest 
of it, providing for the taxation of increased land values. 
That, no doubt, put a stop to the speculating builder’s work 
long before the war. If the repeal of that is what Mr. 
Gammell wants done, I think he should tell us so plainly, 
and I think he would have the sympathy of everybody. 
Apart from that, | do not know what there is that the 
Government can do. But in that connection I would sug- 
gest this: that the Finance Act has hit building very hard, 
but it is the speculating builder’s work which it has 
specially hit, and that trade is one which the architect is 
not concerned with. (** Heshould be.”) There is very lit- 
tle architecture in the work which the average speculating 
builder does: generally speaking, nothing. The effect of 
it has been to stop all building for the working classes until 
the scarcity of dwellings for them became so great that the 
Government insisted on the Local Authorities dealing with 
it themselves by offering a subsidy. This had to be done 
on a large scale, and architects have been employed up and 
down the country in all directions on housing the working 
classes, which is work they would never have touched if it 
had been left to the speculating builders. So, in a sense, 
though I agree that the working of the Finance Act has 
been disastrous for the country at large, I cannot think 
that, for our profession in particular, it has been a bad 
thing—in fact, [ think it has been the reverse. Mr. Max 
Clarke criticised the town-planning section of the com- 
munity for their much talking, and he felt that nothing 
came of it. But a great deal has come of it. Until these 
gentlemen did their speaking, town-planning was not done, 
by architects at allevents. And now the effect of it is that 
every scheme in connection with these big undertakings in 
housing has to be laid down and has to be dealt with by 
architects, sometimes by the Borough Surveyor: at least 
it is done by a man of architectural attainments. Generally 
speaking, I think it is done by architects. That has been 
a result of those interested in town-planning pegging away 
and insisting that it was desirable. The Council is anxious 
to do everything in its power to move things, so that they 
shall get into a better groove. But I do not see what we 
can do at the present time except getting the Finance Act 
put right, and even that, I am afraid, is not going to help 
us very much. Anything we can do to urge the Govern- 
ment to release all materials in their charge and put them 
on the market freely would do good, I think the Govern- 
ment has got enormous stores of timber, but as they bought 
at high prices, they do not want to release it at prices which 
would show a loss. Ido not think showing a loss matters ; 
let them put the timber and other materials on the market, 
and then things will begin to move. What we want are 
practical suggestions as to the way in which action can be 
taken to move the responsible authorities, 

Mr. W. Henry Waite [F.]: Mr. Keen suggests that it 
is only the speculating builder who has been hit by the 
Finance Act. but there are other types of speculators—half 
London has been covered by the speculator. The huge 
blocks of flats and the large commercial buildings in 
London are mostly built by speculators, for profit- 
making purposes. They take a site, put up a building and 
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let it on the chance of making a profit. Millions of pounds 
have been spent in London in this way, and it is that 
money which has been diverted to other channels by the 
Finance Act. On this matter [ can speak with some 
authority, because I come across it in my own practice. 
It is almost impossible to finance a building under present 
conditions. What I want to emphasise is, that it is not 
only the speculating builder who puts up workmen’s dwell- 
ings who is hit, but the large number of the publie who nor- 
mally put their money into building operations. 

Captain C. W. Lona [A.]: As a Service member I would 
like to say a word or two in support of the resolution, which, 
I think, should not be made any more definite, for it 
roughly embraces all the main points laid down. Two 
members have spoken to-night on the employment of archi- 
tects in town-planning and such-like public undertakings. 
That is, at best, only a temporary measure, and it is a con- 
cession, not a right. I take it we are met here to-night 
more or less in our own interests, and, also, in our 
clients’ interests. There is abroad a distinct feeling of 
unrest, whether it is because of the Finance Act, or the 
fault of the client, [ do not know. The unrest does not 
originate in the high cost of building or of land, nor the 
abnormal charges for materials, it is due to Government 
intervention ; however helpful it may appear to be to the 
working classes, it is, in the main, a definite hit at* private 
enterprise. (Hear, hear.) 1 could instance various under- 
takings which, even now, would be put in hand but for the 
fact of pending Government enquiries into the profits and 
workings of organisations with the possibility of their being 
taken over by the State. That does not encourage a large 
business house, or a large insurance company, or even a 
bank, to indulge in private enterprise. 1 think it is all to 
the advantage of the proposed committee that its scope of 
enquiry is suggested on broad lines, for it is when a number 
of societies meet together knowing they have been given a 
free hand that they can then bring to light various griev- 
ances not immediately in view in the first instance. 1 
would have such a committee go so far as considering the 
question of registration for ourselves, in order that we may 
be in a position to say that we, and we alone, should be 
engaged in the beautifying and the building of Lendon, 
that we should be considered worthy of the responsibility 
of building for future generations, and so carry on with a 
clear right, and not as a concession. 

Mr. D. B. NivEN[F.]: I agree with the last speaker that 
the principal thing is to restore confidence, and if, by re- 
moving disabilities, that can be done it will be a very good 
thing. Still, even under existing conditions, there is much 
buying and selling of property going on, largely because 
owners do not realise that if they sell at something like pre- 
war value, they are giving a handsome profit to the pur- 
chaser. With regard to the increased value of buildings in 
the future, Mr. Max Clarke rather alarms me by the sug- 
gestion that prices are about normal now. If that were so, 
I think some of us would behave differently. The ten- 
dency is to choke off clients, and delay in going ahead be- 
cause prices are abnormal. If it were true that the present 
figures are normal, we should not advise clients to wait. 
I feel that the present standard is a very abnormal one, 
and I therefore agree with Mr. Keen that the prices of 
many things will come down, and that the advance on 
pre-war rates should be about 50 per cent. instead of 100 
per cent. as now. Professor Adshead’s point that the 
cost of the borough official’s work in carrying out these 
housing schemes will come out of the rates, but that private 
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practitioners would be paid by the Government, is a most 
important matter and one which should be pressed home, 
and we should take steps to bring it under the notice of 
allied societies. 

Lieut. Scorr CockRi1. [A.]: I wish to put in an amend- 
ment to the proposed resolution, namely, ‘* That the Coun- 
cil consider the advisability of forming amongst the whole 
profession a union, on exactly similar lines to that 
already formed by the medical profession.” What hap- 
pened to the majority of young men when the war broke 
out ? We were hustled into the Army. We were qualified 
architects, fit to take commissions in the Engineers, but we 
had to serve in the ranks, under unqualified men. The 
Chartered Accountants’ Institute, however, came forward 
and took the Government by the throat ; and that is what 
we shall have to do if we want to move them. We shall 
only be able to do that if we have a strong Union, and com- 
pel them to recognise us and the fact that we have at least 
the right to live. Until we do something like that we shall 
get no farther than we have in the past, which, to my mind 
is nowhere at all. 

Mr. P. M. Fraser [F.]: The amendment is admirable, 
and an improvement on Mr. Gammell’s, as I think he will 
probably agree. I understood Mr. Gammell to ask for a 
conference, not for a committee, and a conference is a vast- 
ly superior piece of machinery for this object. That 
conference should not consist of ten, twenty, but of 
several hundred. Every member of the profession should 
be approached, every class of the profession should be 
invited: the extra-mural men, allied societies, and 
societies not allied particularly should he asked. This 
will be an opportunity, once and for all, to crush the 
antagonism which exists between this Institute and 
the Society of Architects. I am sorry to say, with all 
due deference to the Council, that there has been unmis- 
takable evidence, in the last two or three years, of studied 
snubs being offered to the Society of Architects, and 
whether they were intentional, or whether they grew out of 
ignorance about the Society’s work and objects which 
exists on the part of the Council of this Institute for 
several years past, I do not know. But they were snubs, 
to the verge of being insults.* And they have caused the 
very worst feeling. Feeling was bad enough in 1914; it is 
worse now. The Institute and the Society of Architects 
must come together. They are overtaking us very rapidly : 
are very much more alive than we are, and transfusion of 
new blood with the somewhat effete and colourless blood 
which runs through the veins of the Institute at present 
will have a very excellent result. This conference should 
deal with every possible point which members can bring 
forward. We ought even to report on the value of tariff 
reform to the profession. We want to restore the conti- 
dence of the public, not in bricks and moriar, but in 
architects. I was going to suggest, at the opening of 
the meeting, before you pressed Mr. Gammell to submit 
his resolution, that the function of this meeting should be 
to draw up a resolution for the purpose of discussing for 
what this conference should be called together. 

Mr. GamMELL: I take it you will afford me an oppor 
tunity to reply, Sir, to the amendment ? 

The Prestpent: I cannot accept it as an amendment”; 
it is a different resolution. And I think the most con- 
venient way of dealing with it would be, if Mr. Gammell’s 





The Council have no knowledge of any action on their part 
which would justify these remarks.—PRESIDENT R.LB.A. 
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resolution is approved, that that should be one of the in- 
structions, so that it would not come asanamendment. It 
is a different proposition altogether. 

Mr. Dettssa JosEPH[F.]: I think the last two speakers 
have, unconsciously, hit the nail on the head. The resolu- 
tion proposed by the opener suggested that a group 
of societies should approach the Government with a 
view to asking them to restore public confidence in building 
investment. Consider what that means. Is it any busi- 
ness of a Government to make our task easy by endeavour 
ing to restore public confidence in any form of investment ? 
Is it any part of the work of an architect to endeavour to 
restore public confidence in any form of investment ? I 
take it that the purpose of this meeting, called to consider 
professional problems of the moment, was probably to 
adopt some such course as Mr. CockriJl and Mr. Fraser 
indicated : that we should endeavour to put our house in 
order, to so consolidate the profession, so unite it, so close 
it eventually, that it might, as a compact strong body, be 
able not only to advance the immediate interests of the 
profession which we have now under consideration, but 
that it might also be ready, at any crisis, to stand up fon 
the profession as a whole. Looking back over the last few 
vears, what is the situation? No other profession has 
permitted itself to be absolutely suppressed, crushed out, 
as the architects’ profession admits itself to have been. 
Why ? Not because there was not work for architects to 
do for the advancement of the interests of the country 
during its period of crisis; simply because the profession 
was disunited, and, therefore, incapable of presenting an 
unbroken front to the Government and to the country. 
Passing out of a period during which our work has been 
thrown to the winds, we find ourselves attempting to re- 
establish our practices ; surely this is the moment when 
we should stand shoulder to shoulder and, by endeavouring 
to consolidate the energies and intellect of the various 
groups of professional societies, try to close our profession 
by one of the various methods which have been discussed. 
We should so strengthen ourselves as to be able to face any 
new difficulties which may present themselves in the future, 
and to secure a better state of things for all. A few months 
ago some very interesting correspondence appeared in The 
Builder, initiated by Mr. John Murray, suggesting that the 
period before the end of the war should be spent in an 
endeavour to bring about this consolidation. I believe 
the matter was referred to at the Institute Council meet- 
ings, and it was generally understood that the Council itself 
had established a Committee which had been devoting 
considerable time and thought to dealing with the very 
aspects of the problem raised by Mr. John Murray. What 
is the result ? We find the war over, we have no Report 
before us; we have no scheme before us, we have no 
guidance ; nothing to help us in this crisis. The moral of 
this meeting is that we are unprepared. We were un- 
prepared for war, we are unprepared for peace; and I 
hope you will permit the suggestions made by the last two 
speakers in their general sense to be incorporated in this 
reference, which should be as wide as posible. It seems 
impracticable to try to induce the Government to take a 
greater interest in the building industry unless we present 
a united front. Rather let us have a general resolution 
proposing the calling together of a conference of ali the 
architectural institutions in this country, to consolidate 
and close the doors of the profession. And I think the first 
resolution might be recast in this sense 

The PrestpENT: There seems to be some confusion of 
thought in the line the discussion has taken. Mr, Gam- 
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mell’s original proposal was that there should be a con- 
ference of all those interested in the building trade with the 
view of restoring public confidence in building. But the 
last two speakers have addressed themselves to the ques- 
tion of the profession only, and the points urged by them 
are such as could not be considered by a conference of the 
kind proposed by Mr. Gammell. The unity of the profes- 
sion and the state of the profession are not questions which 
could be considered by a conference at which builders and 
others interested in building could be present. 

Mr. GAMMELL: The proposal made by me arose out of 
opinions expressed to me by men employing upwards of 
3,000 workmen. It was their considered opinion that 
although for a short time, perhaps four or five years, the 
troubles of our profession in the building world might be 
tided over by a Government scheme for building cottages, 
we should ultimately again be faced with this same question 
of loss of confidence on the part of people investing their 
money in building. That is why I made this suggestion. 
And the point which appealed to me is that Dr. Addison, 
when he received the deputation from the Institute, 
intimated that we were not the only pebble on the 
economic beach. It is because I want that criticism met 
that I made my proposal. I believe that if united action 
were taken by all bodies interested in building to put for- 
ward a resolution or memorial to the Government, urging 
that in their considered opinion the legislation of the last 
decade had had the effect of retarding and crippling the 
biggest industry in this country, some good and sufficient 
result would ensue. And, whilst I am in sympathy with 
the last two speakers, I still think that they raise another 
issue altogether. I think it is advisable for us to close our 
ranks, but at the moment I think we should take a broader 
view. It is no good looking at a scheme which means the 
compulsory, or semi-compulsory, employment of an archi- 
tect. Thisis going further. I want to see, during the next 
twenty years, some brighter prospect than there seems to 
be at present. My resolution is broadly worded, and if 
this Council is authorised to consider this matter, I think 
some good practical result will ensue. I am in the hands 
of the President and the meeting with regard to my reso- 
lution, but I cannot accept Mr. Cockrill’s amendment as a 
means of meeting the dangers and difficulties which I fore- 
see for our profession when these Government schemes of 
housing are finished. I think my resolution should be 
allowed to stand ; and if the further resolution is brought 
forward, I will cordially support it. I cannot accept that 
or any other amendment to my original resolution. 

Mr. Waite: As Mr. Gammell’s seconder, I hope that 
Mr. Cockrill’s and Mr. Fraser’s proposal will be put as a 
separate resolution and not as an amendment. 

Mr. Fraser: Does Mr. Gammell suggest that this con- 
ference or committee shall include builders, contractors, 
house-agents, civil engineers, and surveyors, or be a con- 
ference of architects to deal with the interests of the allied 
trades and professions ? My point is we cannot have a 
conference of people outside the architects’ profession 
unless we are ourselves united. Ii the two resolutions are 
regarded as raising separate issues, then the second is much 
the more important, and should be dealt with, the other 
being left until we can call this conference of architects. 
Then we shall get something on paper and show a united 
front to those people whom we shall invite to go into the 
matter with us. 

The Presrpent: There have been many side-issues 
raised in this discussion. ~ Mr. Gammell—and we are very 
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cussion —(applause) —and stating the defects and the diffi- 
culties of the profession in the very clear and lucid way he 
has—propo3ed a resolution to the effect that the Council be 
asked to consider the advisability of calling a conference of 
those interested in the building trades, for the purpose of 
making representations to the Government asking them 
to take moasures to restore public confidence in building 
investments. Another element has been introduced into 
the discussion as a matter for consideration at such a con- 
ference, and that is the state of the architectural profession 
itself. A conference such as Mr. Gammell suggested, 
made up of architects only, would be incompetent to deal 
with this largs question of confidence in the building trade. 
And it is obvious, I think, that a conference at which 
others than architects were represented could not be ex- 
pectel to consider our owa domestic affairs. The two 
things seem to be totally different propositions. With 
regard to the discussion on the state of the architectural 
profession, [ think [ can probably clear the ground by 
saying that the subject Mr. Joseph referred to has been 
before a very strong Institute Committee, which is con- 
sidering what can be dons in the direction of altering, or 
amending, or strengthening the policy of the Institute 
for the benefit of the profession. That Committee is still 
sitting, and it has held a large number of meetings, and 
taken evidence from prominent architects and others. Ob- 
viously, it is a very important matter which is under con- 
sideration, and it is impossible for the Committee to report 
until the various questions involved have been carefully 
gone into. The very fact of that Committee’s existence 
will probably satisfy those gentlemen who have raised the 
questions of the unity of the profession and the closing of 
its ranks, which are under its purview. Whether such a 
conference as Mr. Gammell suggests would produce any 
tangible result is a matter on which I do not feel com- 
petent to express an opinion. But it 1s certain that there 
is that lack of confidence in building, due mainly to the 
operation of the Finance Act, and if anything could be 
done in the way of representation to the Government per- 
haps we ought to do it. At all events, if the meeting 
carries this resolution, | am quite sure the Council will 
very carefully consider the matter, and will call such a 
conference if it can see any useful result being given 
thereby. Professor Adshead’s point, as to the employ- 
ment of architects in connection with housing schemes as 
against the employment of the local official, will also be 
carefully considered, and the Council will endeavour to 
press the matter with the local authorities in the most 
effective manner possible. It is an important question. 
and may have considerable influence on the situation. 1 
think a very large proportion of the Local Authorities are 
moving in the direction of appointing architects ; and we 
know the Local Government Board is using its influence 
to induce Local Authorities to appoint independent archi- 
tects to carry out housing schemes. The Institute has 
done, I think, as much as it is reasonably possible to do— 
(hear, hear)—in this direction, and I have little doubt that 
the profession will be very largely occupied in this work, 
which appears to be the only building likely to go forward 
within the next year or two. With regard to the cost of 
building, of course every one who can is waiting for a 
more favourable opportunity of proceeding with any 
schemes in view: that is only the natural course. I 
cannot think that the present prices of materials will 
continue, and from what I have heard from some of the 
large London builders something will almost certainly 
happen in the next vear or two with regard to wages. It 
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is obvious that if the cost of building continues at its pre- 
sent rate, unemployment in the building trade will result, 
an if this becomes serious a reduction in wages is sure 
to follow. [incline to agree with the suggestion that the 
ultimate result after 18 months will be a normal rise of 
something like 5) per cent. over pre-war prices. That is 
an increased cost which could be dealt with. [ will now 
put Mr. Gammell’s resolution, ** That the Council be asked 
to consider the advisability of calling a conference of those 
interested in the building trades, for the purpose of making 
representations to the Government with the view to 
restoring public confidence in building.” 

The Prestpent: Will you put it into writing, Mr. 
Cockrill ? 

Mr. Watre: Can the second resolution be sent to the 
Comittee which is sitting ? 

Mr. Fraser: I object to that, Sir. 

Toe Prestpentr: It is a separate resolution entirely, 
and calls for a separate kind of committee or conference 
from the one Mr. Gammell proposed ; and it is obvious 
that the same conference could not consider the two 
matters. Therefore I shall be in order in putting Mr. 
Gamiell’s resolution, and if the proposer and seconder 
of the second resolution will put theirs into form, I will 
put that later. 

Mr. Gammell’s resolution was then put, and carried. 

Mr. Wurtz: Would it not strengthen the hands of the 
Committee now considering these professional problems if 
this resolution were sent up to it ? 

The Present : I see considerable difficulty in forming 
another committee or conference to consider the same 
subjects as the present Committee is considering. 

Mr. Fraser: Is that Committee entirely confined to 
members of the Council ? 

The PrREstDENT: No, members of the Allied Societies are 
on it, and evidence has been taken from other societies. 

Mr. Fraser: I am out of order, but I want a conference 
which embraces the whole profession. The Committee of 
the Institute are working in shackles. 

Mr. WutteE: Are the Society of Architects represented 
on that Committee ? 

The PrestpENt: No; they could not be represented on 
an Institute Committee, but they have given evidence 
before it. 

Professor ADSHEAD : And the outside public, too. 

Mr. Dewissa JosEPpH : When can we have the report ? 

The PrestpENT: It might be towards the end of this 
Session, but Lam a little doubtful about that. 

Mr. GAMMELL: I am out of order, but I would say that 
if we do not move in this matter, we shall have our “ pool 
scooped,” and I want to see this Institute, as a Chartered 
body, taking the lead, not being forced to follow. If the 
movement does not come from the Institute, there will be 
a movement from other organisations in the country. and 
we shall have to take second place, as we have had to do 
before. I hope that will not happen. 

Mr. HerBert SHerHerp [A.]: I would like to say a 
word with regard to Mr. Joseph’s remarks as to the un- 
preparedness of the profession. As a member of the 
Special Committee set up to deal with problems affecting 
the future of our profession, I would point out that the 
consideration of such a matter as the revision of profes- 
sional policy is one which will take, and does take, a very 
large amount of time and much thought. The ramifica- 
tions of the subject are innumerable, and the evidence 
brought forward very weighty, and one cannot expect a 
Committee of this kind to thrash out the many involved 
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questions that arise and get a report out quickly. It might 
take a year at the least. This Committee was appointed 
by the Council about a month after those letters appeared 
in the Press, and it is fully alive to the importance of 
furnishing a report as quickly as possible, and is making 
the best endeavours towards doing so. The question 
raised by Mr. Cockrill is being considered by this Com- 
mittee. 

The PrestpENT: The second resolution is: ** That this 
meeting is of the opinion that the time is ripe for the forma- 
tion of a union for the purposes of restoring public con- 
fidence in the profession.”” It is proposed by Mr. Cockrill, 
seconded by Mr. Percival Fraser. 

Mr. JosrepH: I should not support 
framed in that way. 

Mr. Fraser: We have gone a little out of order in draw- 
ing this up. If Mr. Joseph will help us, out of his large 
experience, we shall accept his proposal without question. 

The Prestpent: If you could formulate a resolution 
which could go to the Committee now sitting, it would 
meet the case. It is nothing more than the expression of 
an opinion. 

Mr. JosePH: * That this meeting, called to consider the 
professional problems of the moment, urges upon the 
special Committee of the Institute to expedite its report, 
and to take into special consideration the practicability of 
bringing about a complete union of the profession.”’ 

This motion was put from the Chair and carried unani- 
mously. The meeting then terminated. 


the resolution if 


Belgian Acknowledgments to British Architects 
The following graceful acknowledgment has been 
received of the hospitality and courtesies members 
were only too glad to afford Belgian architects driven 
to take refuge in this country in the early months of 
the War. 
Société des Architectes de la Flandre Orientale, Gand : 
le 3 février 1919. 
The Hon. Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Trks HONORE MonsIEUR ET CHER CoNFRERE.—Un de 
nos plus distingués confréres, Monsieur Valentin Vaerwyck, 
architecte en cette ville, est rentré depuis quelques jours 
& peine au pays aprés un séjour de quatre années et demie 
en Angleterre. 

Au cours d’une assemblée générale tenue hier par la 
§.A.0.F., laquelle a ’honneur de compter comme membres 
les représentants les plus honorables de notre corporation 
dans cette province, Monsieur Vaerwyck a tenu a informer 
ses confréres de l’accueil si hospitalier qu’il a regu en Angle- 
terre. Il leur a dit spécialement que c’est grace au R.I.B.A. 
que la plupart de nos confréres expatriés ont pu vivre dans 
des conditions parfaites de confort et de dignité. Il a 
signalé—et ceci nous a tous profondément émus—la 
procédure large et délicate employée pour mettre a la 
disposition de ces confréres l'aide dont ils avaient besoin. 
Ces procédés, Messieurs, doublent 4 nos yeux le prix de 
votre action. 

Nous sommes particuliérement heureux, Monsieur le 
Secrétaire, d’étre les interprétes de toute notre société 
pour vous prier de présenter 4 l’honorable président et a 
tous les honorables membres du R.I.B.A. nos remercie- 
ments les plus sincéres. Nous sommes heureux comme 
professionnels de trouver parmi nos confréres britanniques 
des amitiés et des dévouements qui augmenteront encore 
la reconnaissance que nous avons déja youee comme 
patriotes 4 votre Grande Nation, notre puissante Alliée. 
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Agréez, s.v.p., Monsieur, nos salutations confraternelles. 
Signed by the President, Vice-Presidents and the 
Secretary of the Society. 


The following reply was sent from the Institute :— 

A Monsieur le Secrétaire de la Société des Architectes de la 
Flandre Orientale,— 

m , ‘ — 

[rks HONORE ET CHER CONFRERE,—J’ai ’honneur de 
vous accuser réception de l’aimable lettre du 3 Février 
qu’ont bien voulu m’adresser Monsieur le Président et le 
Bureau de votre honorable Corporation. 

Communication en a été faite 4 M. le Président et au 
Conseil de l'Institut Royal qui m’ont chargé de vous 
exprimer, en réponse, la vive satisfaction qu’ils ressentent 
d’avoir trouvé occasion de rendre service 2 votre éminent 
confrére M. Valentin Vaerwyck, ainsi qu’aux autres archi- 
tectes belges pendant leur malheureuse expatriation. 
C’est, d’ailleurs, avec le plus grand plaisir qu’ils constatent, 
d’aprés votre honorée lettre, la reprise de ses importantes 
fonctions par la Société des Architectes de la Flandre 
Orientale. 

L’Institut Royal désire souhaiter, de tout coeur, bien 
de succés et de bonheur pour lavenir 4 sa Société soeur 
de la Belgique. Puisse la lutte acharnée, si noblement 
menée, que vient de couronner une glorieuse victoire, 
resserrer encore plus étroitement les liens qu’unissent les 
artistes des deux pays alliés ! 

Veuillez agréer, trés honoré et cher confrére, i’assurance 
de mes sentiments confraternels les plus empressés. 

Le Secrétaire honoraire R.1.B.A., 
E. Guy DAWBER. 


The Proposed Zeebrugge Memorial. 


It is proposed by the Anglo- Belgian Union to commemo- 
rate the heroic landing of the British forces on the Mole at 
Zeebrugge and the blocking of the Bruges Canal on 23rd 
April, 1918, by the erection of a memorial at the western 
side of the entrance to the Canal. The project is under the 
patronage of their Majesties King George and King 
Albert. The Society hopes to have at its disposal for 
this purpose a sum of £30,000, and announces a competition 
for the design of the monument which shall be open to 
architects and sculptors of British and Belgian nationality, 
competing either separately or in collaboration. It is 
desired that the monument should be visible at sea for a 
considerable distance, and it must thus be conceived on a 
large scale, the height from the ground to be not Jess than 
75 feet. The form of the monument is left entirely to 
the conipetitors, but the material to be used must he 
granite or granite and bronze. The promoters suggest 
that the following incidents would be suitable subjects 
for commemoration :—(a) The storming of the mole; 
(b) the blocking of the canal entrance; (c) the blowing 
up of the viaduct ; (d) the rescue of the blockship crews ; 
(e) the co-operation of aircraft; (f) the smoke screens 
used by naval craft. Prizes will be awarded as follows :— 
Ist Prize, commission and execution of memorial; 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th prizes of £150, £75 and £50 each, respectively. 
Should the memorial not be executed, prizes of £200, 
£150, £75 and £50 respectively, will be given to the first 
four designs in order of merit. The jury of assessors will 
comprise Sir George Frampton, R.A. (chairman), M. 
Victor Rousseau, M. Paul Lambotte, C.B.E., M. Jules 
Brunfaut, M. Ryelandt, Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., 
and Mr. M. H. Spielman, F.S.A. 

The drawings and models must be delivered carriage 
paid at 9, Conduit Street, between Ist and 15th November 
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1919. All particulars of the competition can be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary, Anglo- Belgian Union, 35, Albe- 
marle Street, W.1. 


Sta. Sophia. 


Sir Thomas Jackson raises the question of the structural 
stability of the dome of Sta. Sophia ina letter to The Times 
of 17th February last. While in Constantinople in 1910 
he was asked by the Turkish Ecclesiastical Commission 
to inspect the building and report on its condition, and 
although he was unable at that time to make more than 
a short examination, the serious nature of its structural 
defects was very evident. He says: 

* T found on examining the building a serious inclination 
outwards in the side walls north and south, together with 
the columns on each floor next to them. The columns at 
the north-east and south-east corners lean out diagonally, 
both in the ground storey and the gallery. The north-west 
part, where the “sweating column’ stands, is better sup- 
ported by buildings outside, but by plumbing the walls in 
the centre of the building it appeared that the inclination 
was as much as 1 in 43. This yielding of the side walls has 
dislocated the arches and the vaulting : the arches through 
the great buttresses are much deformed, and no longer 
semi-circular ; some of the vaults have sunk badly, and 
one in the north gallery seems in danger of falling. 

“An alarming bulge in the north-east pendentive 
catches the eye as one enters the church; but it is only 
when seen from the gallery surrounding the dome at its 
springing that the full amount of the disturbance can be 
detected. From that level it will be seen that three of the 
great arches carrying the dome are much deformed, and 
that all the pedentives have suffered and lost their shape, 
so that the base of the dome no longer forms a true circle. 
The dome is constructed with 40 ribs of brick, converging 
on a circle at the crown; the crown seems to have sunk, 
and many of the ribs, especially on the east, south, north- 
east, and south-west sides, have sunk so badly as to have 
lost their arch construction, and to have become either 
straight or convex on their under side, where they should 
be coneave. . . . The deformation of the dome is nothing 
new ; it is noticed in Salzenberg’s volume, published mor: 
than half a century ago. It is the result of a long series of 
catastrophes ; M. Antoniades gives a list of, I think, 35 
earthquakes by which the church has been shaken, and 
by which, in my opinion, the resistance of the great but- 
tresses north and south has been weakened. It is tothem, 
I think, that attention should in the first place be given 
and to the great piers which they support, and till they are 
secured it would be in vain to try to mend the dome. That 
the dome has not fallen is due to the singular stability of 
this form of construction. I remember noticing at Casa- 
micciola, in the island of Ischia, that while most of the 
ordinary churches were thrown down by the great earth- 
quake of 1883, and were still in ruins, those that had 
cupolas were still standing. At Sta. Sophia Paul the 
Silentiary tells us that, while half the dome fell 21 years 
after it was built, the other half remained ‘ insecurely) 
hanging in the air, a wonder to behold.’ Its construction 
by ribs makes this very intelligible, and also makes any 
reconstruction more easy. That it has survived to this 
day is a wonder, but the time has come when something 
more than the patching and propping by which it has 
hitherto been sustained is necessary, and when the con- 
struction should be seriously and scientifically repaired. 

“There is no need to dwell on the loss to the world 
should any disaster befall Sta. Sophia. It is a building 
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unique both artistically and historically. It is the perfect 
flower of Byzantine architecture ; it is a marvel of con- 
struction that has never been rivalled or repeated ; and it 
has been the scene of events from Justinian downwards 
that have influenced the history of mankind.” 


A Student R.I.B.A. on Roman Architecture. 

Mrs. Burnet Hughes [Student R.J.B.A.], wife of Lieut. 
T. Harold Hughes [A.], delivered a lecture recently on 
“Roman Architecture” to the Classical Society, at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. Reviewing the history of 
Roman architecture from its beginnings at the foundation 
of Rome, she pointed out that the Romans received their 
early lessons in building from the Etruscans, who were 
especially at home with arch constructions, and that 
Roman architecture is a fusing of the style of building of 
the Greeks in that of the Etruscans. Though the Romans 
possessed little artistic feeling, they were an inventive 
people and thoroughly practical, and they had an un- 
rivalled knowledge of construction and the use of material. 
The proportions of the Roman buildings might fall far 
short of the harmony of the Greek, but with their monu- 
mental effects they were perfect examples of the ** grand 
manner.”’ In Roman hands, too, the art of building was 
not confined to temples, but was extended in daring fashion 
and with the exercise of an intellectual imagination, to the 
solution of many difficult problems, the erection of palaces, 
amphitheatres, baths, basilicas, and triumphal arches. 
With modern building problems to face, the housing 
scheme of the Government and the erection of war memo- 
rials, we might with advantage employ the Roman prin- 
ciples of monumental planning. 

It is of interest to mention that Mrs. Hughes, who is a 
niece of Sir John Burnet, while her husband was on service 
in France, helped to carry on his work as lecturer on 
Architecture at the School of Architecture, Aberdeen. 


Original MS. of Gwilt’s Encyclopedia. 

Among recent library purchases is one of more than 
usual bibliographical interest in the shape of the holograph 
manuscript of the original edition of Joseph Gwilt’s famous 
Eney lopa lia of Architecture. The MS., bound up in three 
volumes, is written on quarto paper and runs to upwards 
of 900 sheets, a great number bearing the author’s signa- 
ture. The single-handed undertaking of such a compre- 
hensive work, including as it does the history, theory, and 
practice of architecture, was a great feat, the collection of 
the material involving enormous labour, and the 
painstaking character of the man seems to be revealed in 
Gwilt wrote a hand of microscopic fineness, and 


alone 


his seript. 
though legible its minuteness must have made the com- 
positor’s task no easy one. The date 1839 appears on the 
fore-edge of two of the volumes, but the first edition of 
the work was not published until 1842, at least three subse- 
quent and enlarged editions appearing during the author’s 
lifetime, running at length to a ninth edition, issued in 
1888 under the editorship of Wyatt Papworth, a re- 
impression of this last being printed in 1899. The MS. 
was formerly in the library of the late C. J. Shoppee. 


Channel Islands Church Plate. 


The Church Plate of the Deanery of Jersey. 80. Jersey 
1917: and The Church Plate of the Deanery of Guernsey. 
So. 1918. By S. Carey Curtis, ART.B. A. 


With the publication of the latter volume the author 
has now given us a complete inventory of the Channel 
Islands church plate, for the two lesser islands of 
Alderney and Sark form part of the Guernsey Deanery. 
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Following a very brief introductory sketch of the his- 
torical periods into which the material may be divided 
an annotated and fully illustrated catalogue of the 
plate is arranged under the different parishes. Ex- 
cepting three pieces of the pre- veformation period, 
most of the earlier church plate in the islands belongs 
to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and is 
mainly of English origin. Notable among the earlier 
pieces is a rarity in the shape of an altar cruet, known 
as the Guille cruet, now forming part of the service in 
the church of St. Peter Port, Guernsey. This has been 
described by Mr. W.H. St. John Hope in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries, who ascribes it to 
the early part of the sixteenth century. 

Great pains have been taken in the compilation of 
the lists, which include exact records of all inscriptions, 
the names of donors, supplemented by brief bio- 
graphical and heraldic notes, with reproductions of the 
hall and makers’ marks. The material dealing with 
Jersey is reprinted from the Bulletin of the Sociéte 
Jersiaise for 1917. 

Dilapidations Practice. 

The well-known Institute handbook on ** Dilapida 
tions,” first published in 1903, has just been issued ina 
new and revised form under the editorship of Mr. 
Sydney Perks, F.S.A.[F.]. 


various cases 


Since its first appearance 

decided 
passed which affect the practice of dilapidations, and 
these are dealt with in the new edition, bringing 
to date. The wording of the repairing cov 
also been improved and simplified. The work is issued 
at the price of 2s. 6d. net. 


have been and enactments 


If up 


nant has 








OBITUARY, 

William James Davies [A.].—The death has occurred 
from pneumonia of Mr. W. J. Davies, an Associate of the 
Institute since 1904. He was articled to Mr. T. E. Lidiard 
James, of Chancery Lane, and for a period acted as 
managing assistant to the late Mr. R. A. Briggs. Mr. 
Davies was a member of the Institute Literature Com- 
mittee, in whose work he was much interested, 
in the general development of the Library, being himself a 
keen book collector. He was the joint author of Tuition 
in Engineering, Sanitation, efc., with Mr. Mos with 
whom he was formerly in partnership in Bristol. For 
some years he had been serving in the Department of 
Ancient Monuments and Historic Buildings at H.M. Office 
of Works. Sir Frank Baines, | to the 


as well as 


Flower, 


K.B.E., in a letter 
Institute, referring to the special’ services rendered by 
Mr. Davies during the war, and to the high n 
which he was held by the Department, says : 

‘“* Upon the outbreak of war he assisted very materially 


esteem 


in connection with the work for the defences of London, 
and was afterwards engaged upon the organisation rapidly 
got together for buying timber for the Armies in the Field, 
ete., where he gave the most devoted service. When that 
service was transferred to the Board of Trade he 
ployed upon work in connection with some of the greatest 
war factories in this country, where his devotion to duty 
and integrity of character gave the most excellent results, 

‘**T fear that the severe strain through which he worked 


Was em- 
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for many years must have reduced his power of resistance 
to disease, and all who knew him at this Office realise that 
they have lost a colleague of great personal charm and of 
the highest character. He brought to his work an en- 
thusiasm which was an inspiration to some of his junior 
colleagues. 

‘ Before the war we used him very fully in connection 
with our work upon Ancient Monuments and Historic 
3uildings. His value on such work was extraordinarily 
high, and his quality is, I think, shown in the essay which 
he submitted for the Institute Medal in 1913, entitled 
* The Preservation of Ancient Monuments,’ and which was 
judged to be the best by the Institute.” 


Albert Lewis Guy [ F.], who died on 5th February at the 
age of 69, was elected an Associate of the Institute in 1882 
and a Fellow in 1904. He served his articles with the firm 
of John Brown, of Craven Street, Strand, and started prac- 
tice forty years ago in Lewisham, having offices also in 
London in Gray's Inn. Among his works are the Lewisham 
Girls’ Grammar School, St. Mary’s Parish Hall and Insti- 
tute, Sydenham Public Library, Brockley Public Library, 
Northfleet Board School, Salisbury Hotel and block of 
shops, Lewisham. He also carried out the Electric Parade 
and some thirty shops at Clacton-on-Sea, the Electric 
Parade and thirty-four shops and the London and South- 
Western Bank at Westclitf-on-Sea, and Broadway Build- 
ings, Leigh-on-Sea. He was architect of various houses, 
his most recent work being extensive alterations to West- 
field Place, Battle, the seat of Major Mullens. 

Mr. Fred Bath [F.], of Salisbury, who has just died 
after undergoing an operation, was in his 72nd year, and 
in practice at Salisbury for 46 years. Elected an Associate 
in 1881, and Fellow in 1887, he was the architect of the 
Albert Bridge Flour Mills, Battersea, S.W., and of the 
County Hall, Fisherton Milford Manor, New 
Sarum House, ete., of Salisbury, the Memorial Church at 
Sherfield English, and many other works in Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Middlesex, and Surrey. Mr. 
Bath carried on his practice until his death, but had taken 
«a much less active part in his profession during the last 
few years of his life, owing to ill health. 


John Woolfall [¥.], who died on 25th February at his 
home, Briar Cottage, Formby, Lanes, in his 71st year, was 
born at Huyton, near Liverpool, and belonged to a very 
old Laneashire family, which for many generations lived at 
Woolfall Hall, Huyton. He received his early education 
there, and served his articles with the late Mr. E. Davis, of 
Temple Court, Liverpool. Later on he was with Mr. C. E. 
Grayson, of 31 James Street, Liverpool, for many years as 
Head Assistant. In 1890 Mr. Woolfall entered into part- 
nership with the writer at 60 Castle Street, Liverpool, and 
this association continued up to the time of his death. Mr. 
Woolfall was elected a Fellow of the Institute in 1903, and 
was President of the Liverpool Architectural Society during 
the period 1902-1904. Of late years Mr. Woolfall had 
devoted his energies to the planning and carrying out of a 
large number of premises for one of the leading banking 
companies, and for this he was singularly gifted. He pos- 
sessed great planning ability, especially in commercial 
buildings, schools and the like. He also had a singularly 
clear insight into all questions relating to light and air and 
other legal points connected with the profession. His dis- 
position was of a most kindly and cheery character, and 
many clients, as well as builders, would testify to the just- 
ness and uprightness of his dealings. Mr. Woolfall was un- 
married and lived with his only sister, whose devotion to 


schools, 
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him could not have been surpassed, and to her much sym- 
pathy has been extended.—-T. E. Eccrss [ F.]. 

Matthew G. Martinson [Licentiate], who died suddenly 
from pneumonia, on 13th November, 1918, was elected to 
the Licentiateship in 1910. He was the youngest son of 
the late Mr. John Martinson of Bellingham, Northumber- 
land, and received his education at the County School, 
Barnard Castle. After serving his articles with Messrs. 
Plummer & Burrell of Neweastle-on-Tyne, he joined the 
staff of Messrs. Barnes & Coates, of Sunderland. He sub- 
sequently carried out a good deal of work for Sir Charles 
Morrison Bell at High Green Manor. Becoming chief archi- 
tectural assistant under the surveyor to the Northumber- 
land County Council, he designed the new County offices 
and various police stations whilst in that office. Early in 
1913 he was appointed architect to the Northumberland 
Education Committee and in this capacity completed the 
Wallsend and Whitley Bay secondary schools and designed 
and carried out Monk Seaton, Newbiggen, Hoxham and 
North Seaton schools. A quick and good draughtsman, 
all his work showed a sound grasp of construction. He 
took a great interest in the work of the Northern Architec- 
tural Association on which body he had served as a mem- 
ber of council. Outside his profession Mr. Martinson 
interested himself in Freemasonry and belonged to the 
Percy Lodge. He leaves a widow and four children, to 
whom our sympathy goes out. J. &. &. 
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Pineapple Farm, Birmingham, Housing Competition. 

The following notice has been issued by the Bir- 
mingham Architectural Association, through whose 
instrumentality, by means of personal interviews with 
the Lord Mayor of Birmingham and the Chairman of 
the Housing Committee, a better understanding has 
been arrived at with regard to the intentions of the 
Housing Committee as to the appointment of an As- 
sessor and the employment of one or more of the 
successful competitors in the erection of their designs: 
‘The misunderstanding between the Housing Com- 
mittee of the City Council and the representative 
Associations of Architects with regard to the terms of 
this competition having been satisfactorily removed, 
the Birmingham Architectural Association wishes to 
inform architects that the Housing Committee has 
been good enough to extend the date for sending in 
plans until noon on Thursday, 23rd April, in order that 
architects desirous of competing may be enabled to 


do so.” 


Borough of Ipswich Competition for Model Dwellings. 
City and County of Newcastle-upon-Tyne Lay-Out 
Scheme for Housing. 

The ¢ ‘ompetitions Committee of the oval Institute 
of British Architects request Members and Licentiates 
of the Institute not to take part in the above Competi- 
tions until a further announcement is made that the 
conditions have been brought into conformity with the 
Institute regulations for the conduct of architectural 
competitions. 


t 


7 rry ar @) 
MINUTES, 

At the Eighth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1918-19, held Monday, 17th February 1919, at 5 p.m. 
Present : Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A., Member of Council, 
in the Chair; 15 Fellows (including 3 members of the 
Council), 7 Associates, 2 Licentiates, and a few visitors 
the Minutes of the Meeting held 3rd February were taken 
as read and signed as correct. , 

The decease was announced of the following members : 
Henry Winter Johnson, of Market Harborough, elected 
Fellow 1904; Charles Dudley Arnott, of Shanghai, elected 
Associate 1911; William Edwin Johnson, elected Asso- 
ciate 1893. 

Mr. H. T. Buckland {F.1] having read and illustrated by 
lantern slides a Paper on ** Factory BuiLpines, « HIEFLY 
IN RELATION TO THE WELFARE OF THE WORKER,” a dis- 
cussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. Max Clarke | F.], 
seconded by Mr. D. Barelay Niven [F.], a vote of thanks 
was passed to the author by acclamation and was briefly 
acknowledged. . 

The proceedings terminated at 7 p.m. 


At a Special General Meeting (Ordinary) held Monday, 
3rd March 1919, at 5 p.m.—Present: Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
President, in the Chair; 36 Fellows (including 14 members 
of the Council), 24 Associates (including 4 members of the 
Council), and 9 Licentiates, the purpose of the Meeting 
having been announced : 

The President moved, Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. [ F.], 
seconded, and it was 

RESOLVED, by acclamation, That subject to His 

Majesty’s gracious sanction the Royal Gold Medal 
for the promotion of architecture be presented this 
year to Mr. Leonard Stokes, in recognition of the 
merit of his executed work. : 

The Special General Meeting then terminated. 


At the Ninth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1918-19, held Monday, 3rd March, following the Special 
Meeting above recorded and similarly constituted, the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 17th February having been 
taken as read were signed as correct, 

The decease was announced of the following members : 
Horace Cheston, elected Associate 1873, Fellow 1885; 
Fred Bath, elected Associate 1881, Fellow 1887: Walter 
Ernest Hewitt, elected Associate 1892; John Woolfall, 
elected Fellow 1903, and Captain Philip Dennis Bennett, 
elected Associate 1914. 

The Hon. Secretary having referred to the valuable 
service rendered the Institute by the late Mr. Horace 
Cheston as member and Vice-Chairman of the Science 
Standing Committee, it was Resolved that an expression 
of the Institute’s deep regret for his loss be recorded on the 
Minutes, and that a message of sympathy and condolence 
be conveyed to his son, Mr. John Alford Cheston [ 4.1. 

The following candidates were elected by show o 
hands : 


t 


As FELLOWS ($)). 

Moruey: Eric ‘4A., 1909], Bradford. 

SWARBRICK: JOHN [A., 1902], Manchester. 

TUGWELL: SypDNEY [4., 1911], Bournemouth. 

Tyrwuitr: Tuomas '4., 1900]. 
And the following Licentiates who have passed the qualify- 
ing examination : 

ALLEN: GEORGE PEMBERTON, Bedford. 

COLERIDGE: JOHN DUKR. 

ForRREST: GEORGE ToOPHAM, Chelmsford. 

Hopason : ARTHUR NICHOLAS WHITFIELD, Winder- 

mere. 
WILLIAMSON : Water, Bradford. 
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Kruac: Grorce Henry, 
tecture under the State Go. 
As ASSOCIATES tS 

ALIson: Watrer [S., 1912], Dy 
3EECH: FREDERICK WILLIAM 'S.,1908!, Exeter 
3ENNETT: Gwyn 'S., 1910 

BROADHEAD : 


Bruce: JoHun CLAY’ COLLINE » TS 1913 
Whitby. 

CamMERON: Ropert Hen1 1913]. Glasgow 

Cart DE LAFONTAINE: PHII S., 1911 

Casu: Herpert WILLIAM |S., 1910 

CLARI ALFRED Dovatas 'S., 1913}, Manchestet 

COLERIDGE: PAUL HUMPHRI S., 1910 

CURRIE Joun Kinkwe S., 1918 

DERRY DovGLas CHARLES LAWEFO S.. 1917 

Epwarps: Arruur Trys S L915 Me 
Tydfil. 

Epwarps: Joun Rauen S., 1912], B 

GitL: Maurice Bernarp 'S.. 1913 

GLENcROSS: LESLIE Haro! S i 

Gray: Georce Hatt [S., 1912], N Shield 

Harkess: Witztiam ‘S., 1912], D t 


Harwoop: AxnoLtp WitiiaM [S.,. 1911 
HASELDINE: Cyrrit Frank Wm. [S8., 1913 eestor 
HEAD: 4 


LESLIt S 


(,EORGI 


Hitt: Henry Hoventon '8., 190 ( 
HvuBBarp: Harry [S., 1914), G 
Lawson: Epwtyn Mappison [S i } 


Chester-le-Street. 


Lawson: Joun Scott [S., 1913], D milit 
LEADAM: EVELYN GRAHAME SEAT S.. 1913 
Leauy: WittramM James [S., 1909 

LLoyp: ALBERT PEREGRIY S.. 1914], Sw 


May: Tuomas WituraM Vivian [S., 1914 
MippLeTon: Vipert (S., 1908], New 
Pitre: lon Beresrorp [S., 1914 


Rosinson: NorGROVE Stuart [S., 1912], 8 
t0SE: GEORGE ALFRED [S., 1915 

ROWNTRE! DovaLas Woopvitt S 08 

RUTHEN: ERNEST SIDN S i } 

SacrE: Lester Howarp [S., 1914], ¢ msfon 

SAUNDERS: BERNARD R I 1913), Bin 
ingham. 

SKELDING: Percy [S., 1912 3 

SKINNER: Martin [S., 1902], Walt I 

SLATER: Martin Jonns [S., 19121], H gh, Suffe 

SmitH: CHartes Wittiam [S., 1915], ¢ } or 

SPENCE: ANDREW TEBBUTT [S | 

STEPHENS: HERBERT STANI S 13 

Tunnarp: Hy. Bart J. 1914 

Waitt THEODO! ra H S., 19] 

Wiaains: Joun Srant . 1012 ¢ 

Witt: Winiram Ett S., 1908 P S 
Wales. 

WoopRoFKFE: NORMAN | S 

The meeting then proceeded to the leration of the 
Revised Secale of Professiona ( o t President 
stating that the document was in so? I t ! siol 
of the Seale which was passed in 1915, at ¢ that th 
various clauses should be discus | ai te A 
seriatim. 

Mr. Gillbee Seott [F.], Hon. Secretary of the Seale « 
Charges Committee, explained th tel s which ha 
been made as each clause was put t ! ting 

On the motion of Mr. Bernard D agi 
that the title should read ‘** Scale of P1 nal Charg 
adopted in 1872, and revised in 1898 and 1919 

Clause (a) of the Conditions of Engagement lopted 
2 voting against it. 

On the motion of Mr. A. Saxon Sn I Was agrt 
that the second sentence of ( ( uld read ** He 


shall be nominated or approved by the at tect a) 
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FRANK ARTHI S., 1911]. Nottingham 


t Institut it least 25 years of age, have 
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pointed and paid by the client.” Clause (b) as amended 
en put and carried. 
\ proposition by Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston [4A.] to 
ubstitute the word “employer” for * client” was put 
to the vote and negatived 

Clauses (¢) and (d) were carried. 

A proposition to substitute the word, “ design” for 

Works n Clause (e) it was agreed to submit to the In- 
titute solicitors, whose decision should be tinal. Clause (e) 
was then carried. 


Cli /), (g). (hk). and (7) were carried as drafted. 

Cla 1. sub-clauses (a) and (b) of the Seale of Charges. 
Was put and carried as drafted. 

( es 2 and 3 were deleted. 


Further consideration was adjourned to Monday, the 
24th March, and the Meeting separated. 





An Extra-Ordinary General Meeting was held Monday, 
10th March, 1919, at 5 p.m.—Present : Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
President, in the Chair; 15 Fellows (including 5 members 

» Counci!), 9 Associates (including 3 members of the 
1), and 2 Licentiates. 
Pi ident announced the object of the meeting- 
some of the professional problems of the 





ye VO consider 

pment 

A genera! discussion ensued, in which the following mem- 
bers took part:—Mr. K. Gammell [A.], Mr. W. Henry 
White [F.], Mr. Max Clarke [F.], Professor 8. D. Adshead 
F.1, Mr. Arthur Keen [F.)}, Captain C. W. Long [4A.], 
Mi D. B. Niven 'F Lieut. G. Scott Cockrill A.l, Mr. 
Percival M. Fraser [F.|. Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.], Mr. Her- 
bert Sheph rd !.|. and the President. 

l pon the motion of Mr. K. Gammell 
Mr. W. Henry White [F.], it was 

RESOLVED, That the Council be asked to consider 

the advisability ol calling a conference of those 
nterested in the building trades, for the purpose of 
making representations to the Government with the 
view to restoring public confidence in building as a 
means of investment. 


[A. ] seconded by 





On the motion of Lieut. G. Scott Cockrill | A.1, seconded 
by Mr. Per ul M. Fraser [F.], 
ResoLvyep, That this Meeting, called to consider the 
professional problems of the moment, urges upon 
the Future of Architecture Committee to expedite 
ts Report, and to take into special consideration the 
practicability of bringing about a complete union of 

the profession. 


it Was 








NOTICES. 
Revised Scale of Charges. 
The GENERAL MEETING (for Members only), 


vdjourned from the 24th March, will be held on 


MONDAY, 7rH APRIL, at 5 p.., to resume con- 


deration of the REVISED SCHEDULE OF PROFESSIONAL 


s. commencing with Clause 13. 








issistant architects required in the Works Department 


iese Customs at Shanghai Candidates must be Associates of 
25 Y a good knowledge of rein- 


1 concrete design and construction. and some responsible work to 


th r credit Address the Secretary R.I.B.A 








R.1.B.A. Publications. 


F THE WoRKING CLASSES: Cottage Designs awarded 

iiums in th» Competitions conduct: d by the R.I.B.A. with 
the concurrence of the Local Government Bo:rd. Demy 4to 
s. net; post fre, 5s, 6d 

DILAPIDATIONS. A Handbook prepared by the Practick STAND- 

CoMMITYEE of the R.I.B.A. and issued by the authority of the 

Council second Edition, Kevise Demy Svo. 2s. 6d. net; post 
free, 2s. 9d 

9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





